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ABSTRACT ^ . . ' .... ^ 

Major roles, relationships, and responsibilities of 
key individualis involved in supervising bilingual teacher^and student 
teacher training are. explored in this paper.. The instructional team 
concept is explained as the basis for developing a program which 
requires that all individuals involved in the training of bilingual 
personnel possess a common understanding of bilingual program goals, 
clinical supervision (focusing on whax and how teachers teach) and 
developmental supervision (based on individual stages of concern 
about innovation) are' offered as means by ^hich all personnel 
involved in bilingual education can movfe through a series of st'iges 
fo Jiigher degrees of competency. Detailed discussions are presented 
on' the role, responsibility, and required competencies of 
instr,uctional team members: (1) university supervisor; (2) ^ * 

cooperating teacher; (3) bilingual student teacher; X*) bilingual- 
program director; (5) bilingual supervisor or resource leaders; (6) - 
bilingual teacher; and (7) school principal. Appended is an overview 
of the clinical, supervision cycle, a li$tihg of bilingu^ education 
teacher competencies, and samples of forms used in developing this 
framework for improving bilingual education . ^JD) 
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ABSTRACT 

Historically, institutional innovations within a school district's 

# ■ 

instructional program usually expand the initial focus of attention from 

V 

the teacher' and child to -^include various other Important school personnel. 

Afiter more than a decade since the passage of the Bilingual Education Act^, 

the focus of this educational innovation has not changed. There is little 

or no evidence- of an attempt to define the role of instructional super- 

vision or administration in the implementation of bilingual programs 

designed to serve. Spanish-speaking populations.* V \ 

This papei>proposes two types of supervision — clinical and de^'olopmental— 
. *t 

for application within a bilingual education context. Whereas each indepen- 
dent model-^has nurmerous merits, it is proposed that for bilingual education 
programs a ^dual modelj^of field-based supervision wofeld prove more effective* - 
Efforts to develop a delivery mechanism for. supervision of bilingual teachers 
and student teachers could yield, multiple benefits to- bilingual education per- 
sonnel at the IHE and at the school districts. By establishing a network of 
university field-test programs, utilizing a .mcxre holistic approach to super-' 
vision, a clearer definition of* the role of supervision in bilingual education 
programs can be realized. * ♦ ' 



. IMPROVING BILINGUAL EDUCATION THROUGH. CLINICAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
SUPERVISION OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION TEACHERS AND STUDENTf:TEACHERS : 

A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK ' • 



. tthrla Gonzalez-Baker, Ed.D. Candidate 

*- ^ ' ^ ' ^ Texas A & I University, -r Kingsyille , 

/ Josef ina Villamil Tinajero, Ed.D, 
The University of Texas - El ^aso 

A State of the Art R eview 

— ^ ' - ./ \ 

Research in the area of instructional supervision within the context of 
bilingual education is sorely ne'eded. Whiie a recent(^view^of bilingual 
education research revealed an increase in . the number of studies dealing with 
teaching methodology, curriculum, and 'language acquiisition theory, supervision 
of tea;ching xa bilingual programs was mentioned OTily occasionally in fetucjrles 
related to teacher training • • 

Hilliard (1982), iri a report to the American Psychological Assoclj^tion 



(APA) on the "Effectiveness -of Bilingual Education: 'Pblicy Implementations' 

of Recent Research, " during ' its 90th' Annual Conventicwi in Washington, D.C, 

^argued that 'what is needed in the improvement of educ action — particularly r 

bilingual education — is increased research which deals with leadership in 

^the improvement of instruction. He suggested that too 'much faith has been 

placed in the capacity of current bilingual 'education research to effectively 

» ,■ ■ • . - . 

assess programs and metfhods. Policies which can^affect the future of . 

bilingual education are being formulated on the basis of research whic^i is 

too limited in scope to truly judge its effectiveness. (Baker and de-I^nter, 

> y ' ' - - 

1981; Hilliard, 1982) • ' ' ; / ' ' 
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. One particularly significant study which supports these same arguments 
^and pointedly deals with the need for supervision of, bilingual programs was 
the study conducted by Leonard Valverde in 1979. In a three month survey'-of 
bilingual. progXMi^ in three statues—California,^ Arizona, and Texas — where ' 
most bilingual programs exist; Valverde attempted to determine the -extent 6^ 
instructional supervision ^^n bilingual education. He discovered that super- , 
vision of instruction is in fact, one of the most neglected Aspects in the 
process of implementing* dual-language programs ^in the public schools. \ 
^ The atudy concluded that current practices in supervision of bilingual 
teachirj.g were random, unsystematic, and in moSt cases virtuall^^on-existent . 
Valverde proposed that major deficiencies in the supervision of thTese programs 
could be removed by more clearly defining the roles, relationehips , and 
responsibilities of supeiTvisory staff and by providing relevant formal . 
training and guided field- experience • * - 

A recent interview with Pr. Valverde indicated that .since the date of 
.his publication, "Instructional Supervision in Bilingual Educatign: A 
New Focus- for*the i980's," little progress or follow-up research has been 

' ' ' J ^ ■ V - . • . 

made in the supervision^of bilingual teachers. Valverde emphasized that the 

importance of high quality instructional supervision in all educational ♦ 

^-.^ ■ • • * . ' * 

programs is unquestionable, ^e believes that those interested in quality 

bilingual education should also direct more time ^d effort to the leadership 

sector through instructional supervision. Through quality instrucfiSional 

supervision, many of the major problems facing bilingual education ^ould 

b^gin'^to be resolved. 'Supervision when properly practiced, can provide a 

mechanism to J^l) promote the growth of instructional staff members, (2) ^ 

impi:pve the instructional, program for bilingual learners, ' and (3)' foster 

improved curriculum development.. . ^ 

2 R ^ 



There are many aspects of bilingual program supeip^ision in ne,ed of 

i . * 

attention. Our own observation of bilingual teachers and supervisors support 
some of the same contentions that surround general instructional supervision, 
in regular programs — bqth 'teachers and supervisor© need^o deveflop a more ; , 



productive relationship. It is not uncommon to hear complaints related to 

^ . . ' • , ' 

teacher /supervisor frusti;ations. 

Research studies have indicated that supervisors and teachers ho^ 
different -views regarding supervisory effectiveness. Comments and abserva-^ 
tidns frequently made by bilingual t|^achers parallel those "^criticisms* 
expressed by ifegular pregram teacher?" in a study by Blumburg (1974) wherfe 

they stated that supervisors- seem to be out of touch with the classrojzfm; much^ 

■ • ' '^^ ' , 'A . ■ ^- * ■ 

of what is communicated involves procedural triviq^.; supervisors avoxd 

teachers,* which makes teachers think that supervisors, are insecure; super- 

.visors. appear to be democratic, but in reality are not sincere; and sup($r- 

visors particularly lack interpersonal communication skills. » 

A more recent study of Blumburg (1980) indicated* that superviso^f 

■ • - • : . - , ^ ^ 

generally lack training to fulfill most of their duties and. responsibilities. 

r . " * # 

If supervisors are not technically competent in the performance of {those 



.tasks mo,st directly rejwited to teacher's work and to the improvement of it — 
then teachers and supervisors tend to avoid one another (Alfonso arid 
Goldberry, 1982) . 

Studies by Ritz and Cashell (1980) attribute problems in supervisioijt^o 
the process through which supervisors are selected. Their studies revealed 

* .a 

that very few scliool systems selectedXinstrucrional supervisors on the basis 
of their ^hifman relations skills; most acquire'^ their new positions as a result 
of demonstrated success in the classroom, which ^does not assure success as a " 



. \ 



supervisor. Ritz and Cashell contend that "success" in the educati^^nal sense ^ .. 

is more closely related to the formal responsibilities of supervision than to 

auccessful teaching experience. They also noted that only th^ rare sch«rol 
.. • n ^ ' . * ■ . ■ • ■ ^- * 

! district rewarded a/supervisor for his or her emphasis on interpersonal/ 

communication activities. Valverde (1979) made Similar observation^ in^ his 

study of supervision in bilingual education. The problems in supervision of 

bilingual Education programs arising from lack ,of training are further com- / 

pounded by the fact that there are not enough supervisors ^available to , 

provide the necessary support to -the classroom teacher. / * ^ 

While much is made of the Importance of instructional supervision in the 

field .of education— in. bilingual programs the teacher s^ees little of , it. «^ In 

Texas, fo^^example, tbe' Valverde Study showed the ratio b'etween bi^-ingual 

classroom teachers and supervisors to be approximately '^0:1.. It was also 

fduncilthat only 5% of the instructional staff were' certified ^y the Texas^ 

' • ^ . ■ • - ■ 

Education Agency ^s having Slcces^sf ully completed an academic program in 

supervision, and that in fact mapy of the Texas school districts circumvent 

■ - #■ • * ■ ' 

the requirement for supervisor credentials by appointing instructional support 

staff a^ "i^e^ourqe teachers." " . . ' - 

Bilingual education "ijivolves many • pomplex, difficulty issues th^t have 

been.lit-tle (or insufficiently) studied.' .The need for .additional -research is 

. great. Educators involved in bilf^gual program implementation have faced 

numerous problems beyoncf the real^ of instructional supervision. Many of the 

original problems and pressures which have challenged th'e concept of bilingu«3r ' 

^ ' ' ' . . ^ ' ' 4|. ' 

education from the onset are still present t;i^day; Although^ the nee* for the 

development of v leadership and supervisory competencies in ^bilingual education 

' •' 
has not been sufficiently expressed 'in the literature, many of us who work 

t ■ > 

. ■ ■ 4 f ■■ , • 
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closely with bilingual teachers agree J:hat^ the tijme has come to place 

instructional leadership through proper supervision* high on the list of 

priorities if biiiu^^'al education is l^o gain the credibility with schteol* 

" — ^ . ' ' ^ . ■ 

administrators, teachers, and the coramui^ity as a whole. \Bilingual educators 

- ■ . I: 

'and researchers nlust now look beyond the importance/of competencies solely 

^ ■ ■ - . . • ■ / ^ ■ ' .. 

for classroom teachers and realize the importance of competent supervisors 
and instructional leaders. - « 

It has been almost five years since the publication of V^lverde's study 

•■-'\, . ■ ' • ■ ' . 

and the state of the art^of instructional supervision of dual-language 



programs is still unsitable and relatively undefined. i?&tJs^ conditions for ^ 
focusing on the field of. supervision are far better today than they were^fi^e 
years ago. The additional years ^f research and field experience have' 
improved services to bilingual classroom teachers and paraprof essionals in ^ 
terms of materials, inService, teaching methodology, teacher competen^cies, 
and student language assessment. The fact that these areas have been 
strengthened has paved the way for a clearer delineation of the role of 
supervision within the bilingual context. 

^ Tfiis work will not attempt to. deal with large numbers of spcio-political 
factors and community cross-pressures which often afiect the supervision of 
bilingual programs, nor will it focus on the- entire scopd'vof general 
instructional supervisory competencies required to fulfill other supervisory 
tasks.* Instead,, it is our goal to suggest a framework from^ which theories, 

/ ■ - - ■ ■ / , . . .^..^ 

*For a more "comproiiensive list of supervisory competencies needed in 
bilingual programs refer to: "Supervision of Instruction in Bilingual 
-Programs" by Leonard A. Valverde in Biliyigual Education for Latinos , 1970: 
74-77% ' . ^ 




concepts, and skills l^n^be define^ for improving bilingual instruction in 
the "cjinic" or classrponr getting The proposed' framework will draw upon the 
basic principles of clinicfal and develot)mental supervisioiy^-sis ^ sup ervision 
in this approach i^ field-biased and can be' specif ically -dirjBcted to super 
visors, -bilingual classroom teachers, and. student teachers. This type of 
framework can pf f er practical solutions to tl:\ose programs in the local s 

districts that have, bilingual supervisors and> to institutions of higher 

" *^ ' 

education that are involved in the training and certification of ^trtTlngual 

student teachers, ^ / ^ 

The principles and procedures of clinical supervision can provide clarity 

and specificity of competencies, regies, and responsibilities needed for 

direct, in-class supervision of the bilingual teacher or student teacher. 

If clinical supervision is practiced in light of what ^is curjjpjpiy Jtnown 

regarding teacher concern^ and teacher stages of development , it has the 



potential to. improve the' quality of instruction which Is currently being 

s 

^provided , to children of limited English proficiency. 

Ultimately, the goal^of this work is to "entourage bilingual researchers 
* ■ , ■ ** 
and educators alike,' to use enlightened forms of human interaction for the 

purpose of developing instfructional leadership. ^ ^ 

• ■ ^' ' . ' ■ * ' • ' • ■ ' ■ . 

Clinical and Developmental Supervision, in Bilingual Education 

y Clinical supervision in bilingual education was first suggested by 

Valverde (1978)' as a possiljle mode for providing staff development 'within 

the classroom The^ clinical approach^ to supervising teachers w^s developed 

in the 1960 's by Morris Cpgan,, and a group of colleagues at Harvard University. 

Clinical supervisipn involves a five-step process that aims at helping the 

^ teacher identify, and clarify problems, receive feedback data from the super- , 

o * ■ • lu ■ ' 
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visor, and > develop solutions with the- help of., the teacher. The major 'theory 
and principles underlying clinical supervision are described indetfil in two 
books: . Morris Cogan' s Clinical Supervi'teion and Robert GQi^dhammer ' s book, 
entitled Clinical Supervision; Special Methods for Supervision of Teachers . 

' Goldhammer, et. al. (1980) defined clinical*%upervisibn as that phase 
of instructional supervision which draws its data from first-hand observation 
of actual teaching events and incurring teaching patterns. It involves ^ace- 
to-face interaction between the dui)ervisbr and teacher in the analysis of 

teaching behaviors and* activities for instructional improvement. 

* , ■ ■ • 

Clinical supervision more clearly defines, as well as prescribes -th6 

role of the teacher and supervisor. According to Goldhaimaer, et. al. (1980), 

the following nine characteristics or notions are generally Associated with^ 

clinical supervision; it: , . ■ ^ 

3,. is a technoloWfoV improving instruction?^ 

2. is a deliberate xncfe<3jerftion into the instructional process* 

3. is goal^oriented, combm^ng sc^ol and personal growth needs. 

- 4. assumes a working relatlaj^j^J^ b|^^en teacher and supervisor. 

5. 'requires mutual trust understanding support and 

commitment for growth. ^^^^^^^ ^ 

• 6. is systematic, yet required a flexible and .conti|iuously changing 
methodology. V 

^ ■ * ■ ' 

7. creates productive tensipn for bi^idging the "real ideal" ga$. 
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v8. assumes the supervisor knows more about instruction tod learning 
than the teacher. ^ . * 

9^' .requires training for the supervisor. " • 

The -basic clinical supervision Aodel described by Goldhammer consists of 
five stages which comprise the sequence of . supervision. By applying this 
sequenir*^ to various miitually identified instructional problems the teacher 



and supervisor ^re involved in the J^'cyclg. of supervision. " The sequence 

' ^- ■ . 

consists of the following five stages: (1) pre-observation conference; * 

(2) observation; (3) analysis and. strategy ; C4) supervision conference; and 

^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

(5) postf-conference ai&lysis. (See Appendix A: "Clinf&al Supervision v 
Cycle; * An Overview.") . ^ 

Cogan .(1973) -advised that any one of the steps 'in the cycle may be 
altered or omitted, 6r neW procedui^ee instituted depending on the. ndture 

of the situation or on the successful development of working relatioilships 

* ■ ' \ ^ ' ■ ♦ 

between the supervisor and the teacher. G^nnan Cl?83) warns that.cate 

must be taken to ^ensure that the method of .clinical supervision and' the 

' ... ' \ ^ ^ / - 

spirit with which it is practiced does not become ritualistic or mechanical 

in nature. Most educators realize that no single ^ptjoach to supervision 

can address the myrijl^l of ^problems that teachers fae^ in t^eir day-fco- 

day responsibilities. If supervision is to be ef f ecti|e, the approach " 

must be flexible and sensitive to the ever-changing conditions in the 

i 

classroom. j 

I • ' ' * . ■ 

Recently, studies by educators, (Lijucks, 1978, 19jfeO) interested in 
supervision of adult learners have suggested adding the developmental 
dim^isio^ to clinical supervision. Glicfca^n (1980), ^or example, believes 
t^hat it is necessary to^ consider specific stages of teacher ^development 
before defining supervisory behavior. This .view is supported by the pilot 
research studies done by Frances Fuller (1969) with beginning teachers and 
successful experienced teachers. These studies parallel Piaget's studies 
'of development in children. The Fuller research shows that the child 
development progression from egocentric to altruistic thinking feq^it- ^ 
ulates itself when adults enter a new career. Glickman illustrates in ; 



Figure 1 how teacher levels of conceitis. shift as they progress through the 
three stages of , develppment alpng the Piagetian continuum — from self- 
adequacy, to the classroom, and* finally to other students and teachers.' 
Fuller (19*69) noted that student teachers tended to^ always remain at the 
lower level of the develapm^Tttal continuum, while the developmental stage , of 
inservite teachers tended to ra.nge from one extreme to the other. Glickman 
is careful to not>e that the stages illustrated here>^re not all-inclusive 
and that there is often some overl-ap froAi one to the next, as well as a 
possibility of regtession when obstacles become too great. 





FIGURE 1. Simplified 
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Glickman, 1980 



According to Glickman, classroom supervision can be more effective when 
it is practiced with a developmental approach. He proposes' that supervisory 
^"^vior should match the developmental ^stage of the teacher.^ The nature of 
the activities that, occur within each of the stages of clinical supervision 
have a set of purposes and possibilities which encourage the supervisor to 
incorporate strategies for niatching supervisory behavior with the appropriate 
stages of development of the teacher. As the supervisor progresses through 

the stages in the clinical supervision cycle — his or her supervisory behavior 

■ ^ ■ ' 

is tailored to the inc|tvidual teacher. Generally, supervisory behavior cati 
be grouped into three somewhat simplified models, categorized as (1) directive 
s(2) collaborative, or (3) non-directive. The directive model proposes 



Supervisory behaviors that are almost exclusively asserted by the supervisor— 

1 ■. ■ 

linforcing standar4s of teacher competency by modeling, directing, and ^ 
measuring proficiency levels. The collaborative model advocates ythat, the 
l^r^jles and responsibilities in the supervisor/teacher relationship be based on 
equality. Any change. in the cl^ssro^m environment is mutually planned and 
both teacher and supervisor share in presenting, interacting, arid evaluating 
the outcomes.. The non-directive igpdel suggests that the supervisory behavior 
be of minimal influence—a listener, non-jud^ental clarifier, and encourager 
of teacher decisions. Thus the supervisor deci^eases or increases the degree 
of influence based on the teacher's own perception, thoughts, and concerns^ 
of his or her own competency. * 

Hall, Wallace, and Dossett (1973) applied the concept of teacher 
development and level of concern based on Fuller's (1969) earlier work to 
teachers involved in instructional innoVations. They developed the Concerns 
Based Adoption Model (GBAM) which identified seven stages of concern about 
tfie inn1)vations.^ (See Figure 2) Dominguez, Tumner (1979 )'^, and Acosta 
(1980) utilized these concepts with bilingual teachers. They administered 
the stages of concern questionnaire SoCQ (S^e Appendix) to bilingual teachers 
in various school districts in Texas. The purpose of their study was to 
determine level of concern toward bilingual education and to determine the 
relationship of selected variables to the type of concern expressed. The 
researchers wanted to establish the extent of the cOTmitment of bilingual 
program participants. This kind- of information would Be helpful in 
identifying the £yp>e of staff development activities needed for bilingual 
program improvement. 7 V 



10 







FIGURE 2. Stages of Concern: ^ 
1 Typical^ Expressions of Conqem About the Innovation 
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How is my use affecting students? ^ • 


3 Management 


I seem to be spending all my^ time getting material 
ready. ^ v 


2 Personal 


How will using it affect me? 


1 Informational 


I would like to know more about it. ■ ^ 


0 Awareness 


I ^m not concerned about it (the innovation) . 

Loucks and Pratt, 1979 



By understanding and analyzing the stages of teacher or student teacher 
development, a bilingual siipetvisor or cooperating teacher can indent if y the 
nature and degree of supervisory , responsibility needed to better serve 
individual needs of bilingual teachers or tea|hers-to-be, instead of using a 
single uniform approach regardless of level of dievelopment . 

The bilingual teacher's and practice teacherfe stage of development can 



be determined by using the SoCQ o^ by qlosely analyzing their own statements 
of concern. Generally, at the beginning stages the developing bilingual 
teacher is characterized- by concerns for his or her own adequacy. The most 
typical questions ask^d at this .stage of development are largely, "What 
should I teach?'' ''Qan I face the classroom tomorrow?'' "What language do I , 
use to teach what subject?" As bilingual teachers become more secure in their 
competence, the question might shift, to, "How can my teaching in the native 
language and the target language be of increased benefit to LEP students?" 
At .this stage the bilingual teacher would want to seek out better bilingual 

' . '. • . 11 ■ 
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materials atid utilize other dtial-langiAg^e teaching strategies which could 
enhance the educational opportunities of studenX:s with limited English 
proficiency. In the final 'stage of development, the bilingual teacher would 
be more concerned with the school (or profession as a whole) and would look 
for answers to questions which would benefit the field of bilingual education. 

^*Thus far, we have set {he context for cliiiical-development supervision 
of' itiservice bilingual teachers and to some degree reference has been made to 
clinical preservice bilingual teacher education. Robert Hughes, Jr. (1982) 
stresses that one cannot discuss the education of teachers without giving 
'Some consideratioy to the place and purpose of student teaching or- practice 
teaching. Maxine Green (1982) describes practice teaching as a cornerstone 
of education and believes that the nature of student teaching must be further 
researched since it has possibilities for affecting all of schooling. Hughes 
(1982), in a report to a recent conference on student teaching stated, "The 
task that emerges in student teaching seems to be one o£ establishing a 
theoretical and empirical basis for making decisions about what pr.actice, 
evaluation, and strategies for supervision lead to the most competent 

teachers." ' ;^ 

In a study by Theis-Sprinthall (1980) , supervision of student teaching 
is described as the most troublesome aspect of programs in teacher education. 
The study concluded that part of the difficulty in practice teaching seems 
to derive fro?n an inability to specify the supervisor's role. Btther the 
role is so global — i.e.,, general instructional supervision, or top specific — 
i.e., supervision as individualized instruction, that it is most difficult 
either theoretically or empirically to create a systematic supervisory mode, 
The study further pointed out a need for careful work with inservice 
cooperating teachers. This is perhaps one of the most significant findings 



of the Theis-Sprinthall Study. Sprinthall is currently conducting a first 
attempt to systematically instruct cooperating teachers through a method^ 
designed to raise the teachers developmental stage. More solid research is 
needed in defining the responsibilities and behavioral rol^s of cooperating 
teachers As they assume supervisory functions in the development of the 
teacher-to-'bp. Cooperating teachers must realize that the 'student teachdr 
also develops in stages from (1) a depehdent observer^ to (Z) a guided 
apprenticje and ultimately to (3) the practitioner who begins to initiate 

instilfuctional change. ^ 

The research studies which have been reviewed in this work amply support 
the belief that the clinical-developmentalt approach to supervision* is 
appropriate for preservice and inserviCe teachers alike. Likewise, in 
defining an approach or a model of instructional- supervision for bilingual 
programs, a dual model— the clinical developmental model appears to be the 
most appropriate since it provides a more holistic approach to supervi-sor/ 
teacher interaction. The dual model incorporates all of those specific 
features which are sensitive to the developing teacher. Bilingual teachers 
and student teachers, like 'all teachers, are at various stages of development 
in their career in bilingual education. In Texas, for example, the extent 
of training which bilingual teachers have received can Vary from the 30-cl.oGk 
hour institute for endorsement, to a 24-hour university program where 
bilingual education has been selected as the area of specialization. 
Experience often varies from beginning teachers to 25 years or more in the 
classroom. The perceived level of competence, concerns, and security that 
bilingual teachers possess is largely dependent on program and experience. 
(Acostaj 1980) A^supervisory mddLl for bilingual education programs must be 
flexible yet sufficiently structured to be comprehensive. A flexible model 



would provide for all levels of teacher competency, y In addition, a super^ 

visory model for bilingual program must be particularly directed towards the 

development of a bilingual teacher's competencies in relation to those 

competencies not mt^ually exclusive to trilingual education and which, in 

some cases may have been previously acquired by "each individual teacher. In 

the State of Texa^, the Texas Education Agency has designated 39 teacher 

competencies (See. Appendix) within the following five areas: (1) language,^"^ 

• linguistics, ant content, (2) culture, (3) testi^ig methods, (4) instructional 

methods and (5) instructional material use, * Teachers atid supervisors in the 

Texas Bilingual Programs must use this list of competencies as criteria for 

improving te.acher performance since they are considered crucial to effective 

instruction within a bilingual setting. The monitoring of bilingual progtam 

implementat.ion by the Texas Education Agency is conducted using' a j^^itpring 

checklist" (See Appendix, items 15A-E) which includes items from. the list 

of competencies. This checklist can be adapted and utilized by the local 

schoql district to help, the bilingual teacher and supervisor evaluate teacher 

performance and mutually define areas ^f needed improvement during' the pre- 

qbsiervation cotif erence of the clinical supervision cycle. Golub (1980) 

utili'zed a series of competency checklists for developing bilingual 

competencies in the classroom. - p . > 

In summary, we believe the literature thus far reviewed, and our own 

^xperi^nce with the problems of bilingual pi^ogramx^implementation makes a 

' compelling case for defining a framework for developing field-based bilingual 

supe'rvisory C9mpetencies. This framework should contain the essential element 

from (1) theories o^ change — for increasing skills 1j^ the dynamics of instruc- 
. ' ■ * 

tional improvement;^ for increasing skills in group dynamics and for under- 

.» ■ . . 

standing the principles of role identification; (2) clinical siupervision- ^for 

' .. ■■■■ • " ... ■ ^ .- • - 
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increasing the ability to communicate and conduct instructional conferences 
between teacher or student teacher and supervisor ; (3) adult- learning theory — 
for increasing the supervisor's underst'anding of how teachers and propective 
teachers /earn and how they apply their ki^owledge to the bilingual instructional 
setting; and finally , (4)^ the major aspects of eiEfective instruction — for in- 
creasing the bilingual teacher or studjent teacher's competency based on f 
performance criteria. Conceptualization - and aplplication of these four areas 
through the instructional team concept '(ITC) with clearly defined roles, ire- 
lationships, and responsibilities would undoubtedly produce successful classroom 
instruction. (See Figure 3) 



FIGURE 3. EsscntlAl Eleacnts of B114Agxi«l Prograa Sup«rTl«lon 
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' Roles, Relationships, arid Responsibilities 

I The success- of an educational innovation is largely dependent on 

prograinmatic design and direction for i*ts implementation. Valverde (1978) y 

noted -^hat although these two functfions are traditionally vested in the 

persons occupying the leadership •positions in bilingual programs, the com- 

petencies of these individuals have never been clearly delineated. Valverde 

responded to the challenge by defining the responsibilities of two key ^ 

leadership roles — the school principal and the district bilingual program 

' ^ director. This work will attempt to explore, the major roles, relationships, 

and responsibilities of ^ these and other key individuals invplved in super- 

» 

vising the "clinical" aspects of bilingual teacher and student teacher training. 
» , ■ y 

Conceptualization of the supervisor in bilingual education may be adde^d ^ 

by understanding some of the basic tenets of role theory .° Briefly, such 

theory postulates that a school system is a miniature society in wITich admin- 

istrators, supervisors, teachers, arid pupils represent positions or offices 

within the system.' Certain rights, duties and responsibilities are associated 

' . with each position. The actions appropriate to the positions are defined as 

roles. Lucio and McNeil (1979) emphasize that a rcfle is linked with the 

position, not with the person who is temporarily occupying the position. 

According to them, supervision i^ itself a distributive function which holders 

of various positions discharge in different ways. They further explain that 

at a general level there is a common dimension in the expected role behavior 

of those who are supervisors regardless of their position in the school 

system's organizational chart. This common element is what defines the 

nature of supervision within a school. 

In the context of bilingual progr^ implementation, bilingual classroom 

supervision would involve the determination offends to be sought, the design 

^ • ' 'O ■ • ■ i 



of «dual language instructional methods, procedures, and strategies for 

' •* • 

effecting the ends, and the assessment of results. Therefore, the major 

responsibilities of persons involved in bilingual supervision would' be to * 

predict what consequences will follow from the introduction of the innovation 

* • • . • * ■ . 

and to check results to see if predictions* come true, ^^gure 4 illustrates 

the common dimension of bilingual program supervision regardless of who holds 

' ■■ ■ • ^ ■ ■ ' f 

that position. , \ ■ f 



FIGURE 4. BilingMal^ Supervision: A Dimension of Behavior 
? ' In jWany Positions 



1. To propose .desirable ends or results to be attained 

2. To develop a dual language program -and define. strategies, methods and 
^procedures that promise to produce the results desired in the academic 

achievement oE LEP students *^ y ' 

3. To see whether the desired and -desirable results actually are obtai^ie^i 
from the procedures followed 

; V ^ Adapted from Lucio & McNeil, 1979 



s/ ^^ 

Teacher/ Cooperataiiig - Bilingual IHE . Bilingual Principal 

Student Teacher Supervisor 'Supervisor Director 

Teacher ^ " 

Lticio and McNeil (1979) .also noted that . defining the relationships among 
persons fulfilling the supervisory roles or functions is perhaps more . ^ 
important than searching for a common supervisory role. It is hot expected 
that all of the persons involved in the supervision of bilingual teachers 
should perform the same supervisory job, instead, it is expected that they 
understand that for the purpose of meeting the educational neei^s of LEP 
students they must share common goals and objectives and relate to one another 



within an instructional team concept. 
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The lists of roles, relationships,^ and responsibilities for the persons 
involved in bilinguj^l supeifvision which are pT^ovided in this section were 
developed by analyzing and synthesizing suggestions and' recoinmendatic^s from 
various /eources (Bennie, 1972; Griffin, 1982; Valverde, 1979, 1980; Duai,'1981; 
Cogan, 1973f Goldhanimer,, 1960; Lucio and McNeil^ 1979).* ^ 

. . \ • ' ■ ^ 

Since the development of teachers -ultimately itivolves both local school 

' • ■ 1 ■ ' 

districts and institutions of^higher education (IHEV3^,.we must examine the 
responsibilities of personnel in both of these i4ctors — among these are the 

principal, the IHE bilinguaf^supervisor ,• the bilingual program director, the 
district bilingual' supervisor, the cooperating teacher, the teacher, and the 
student teacher. . - ^ ^ 

/fraditionally , universities and school districts have not wotked 

"cooperatively in developing systematic strategies for effecting instructional 

innovations. The polarization between university academicians and public 

school practitioners has kept emergent programs such as bilingual^ education 

from being effectively implemented. In spite of divergent viewpoints, the 

public schools have historically sought leadership and consultative services 

from universities in the area of staff development. Perhaps this is lairgely 

due 'to the fact that universities hold the power for recommending the. 

certification of teachers. Nonetheless, both the IHE and the local district 

have convergent interests in the preparation of, teachers and they must noTj 

jjoin ^og€ither in the development of instructional leadership for directir 

effective bilingual classroom practices. The need for a valid and lastii^g 

partnership is evident and should be sought by leaders from both institutions. 

♦ / 

Valverde (1978) suggests that individuals within the local district 
establish an instructional team concept (ITC) among staff members working 
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with innovative progr^^^ We suggea* that in schools where bilingual studen^ 
teachers'are being trained, the instructional team concept must be expanded 
'to/incitide persQjinel from the IHE. Most educators will ag'ree that the roles, 

# ' , I ,■ 

'.rel,ationships, and responsibilities fo^ the network^f individuals involved 

in training bi'lingual student teacheri,- likewise, have never t^een clearly 

I . » ♦ ^ ■ . , • • - 

established. Thes(& persons must also perceive and work from the instruc- 

•■ ' ■ % ' . , ■ ■ ■ • 

tional team Concept which structures role. relations on a functional basis 
rather than on the traditional decision 6y decree which_is .typically practiced 

• - \ . la 

with organizat^nal charts and traditional job 'descriptions^. The ins true- ^ 

tional team conWpt allows program and non-program staff to use their creative 

■ ■ » 

thinking power ^Ad expertise to make pedagogically sound decisions throujgh 

* ' \ 
qttality involvement 

- - J . . 

Valverde's -tTCWodel stipulates that decisioti^ making and responsiblities 
sbould^lie designated according to student needs, rather than oiji the authority 
Bestowed in hierarchical positions. . Persons operating within the ITC would 
not perceive decisions a^ flowing from top down, since there is no top^^. 
Coramunicatfon in the ITG flows within and across those individuals Involved 
in the team. The. InteractiW among team members would require them a^ times 
"to be leaders, other^^:imes followers , some times inf luentials, and^t other 
occasions minor players."* \^ . 

IHE Supervisor: Maj^r Roles, Relationships, and Responsibilities 
^ In situations where universities have the opportunity to wo tk with the. 
lopal school districts in training bilingual teachers, the' university 

■ * 

^Additional information on the rationale and benefits of ITC can be found in 
Valver^e's "Supervision of Instruction in Bilingual Programs." Bilingual 
Education for Latinos. Washington, D.C.: ASGD, 1980. 



supervisor should make ev,ery effort td, provide the leadership for initiating 
a clinipal-^developmental model of supervision^ The major principles of this 

■ N 

model can be introduced by the THE supervisor to the Cooperating teacher aad 

' • ^ V. 

shared with the campus, supervisor and the building principal. For school 
districts that^iare not involved with the university in tkraining student 
teachers, the principles of clinieal-developmental supervision coulM be . • 
introduced by a qualified administrator, supervisor , \5r consultant who has 
knowledge and training in t.his' realm of instructional supervision. 

The notion that the, classroom teacher ts the most influential person in 
the determination of the kind of teacher that the student teacher will become 
is supported by various educators (Blanco, 1977; Golub,- 1980; Griffin, r98;2; 
Bennie, 1972). These educators advocate that the college supervisor may well 

devote more time working with the cooperating teacher, ' rather than with the 

. \ • ■ - 

student teacher. Since more than one person is. responsible for guiding the 

-we.- 

Student teacher, problems often arise in the area of student- teacher evalua- 
tion. These problems stem from the differing status relationships within\ " I 
local school districts and institutions of higher 'e4ucation. - .The best way to| 
resolve- these role confli^cts is for the THE supervii'or and the cooperating 



teacher^ to function as a team. l^a^JJae team approach, they can work out pro^^ 

iff-'' 

cedures and standards of evaluation and shaee expertise to i9troduc^ a younMr 
colleague-to-be into the profession. While the university b^ars the legal ®* 
and institutional responsibility for evaluating and grading the student 
teaching experience, there must be a clear understanding th^t the cooperatMg 
teacher will hav6 a major say in determining the evaluation and grading offcthe 
Student tt|^aclier, 

The major competencies needed to fulfill the role of !lHE supervi^rftre:/ 




- 1. work with LEA personnel on establishing goals for administration o^ 
the student 'teaching program. 

2,-^ codperate with LEA in formulating r61es and responsibilities of the 
instructional team members. ^ ^ 

^3. participate in the decision nuking proc^^ess dtus^g the review of 

s^election process for cooperating teachess and assignments of student 
. ' teachers and ensure that specific driteria/is followed. jj^-^ 

. %^ 4. assist district personnel in ajdministering questionnaires to 
• * • determine student teacher and cooperating teacher cbmpetency, develop 
mental stage, level .of teacher concern, and. personality . 

^ . 5. appraise student teacher and cooperating; teacher characteristics at 
entry level. - ^. ... ^ 

*6. introduce the concept of clinical-developmental supervision to campus 
- principal, campus supervisor, "coopferating teachers and student 

teachers .* • ' « - , 



7. model the use of clinical-developmental supervisory steps and alio wi 
*the cooperating teacher tow observe the clinical cycle while working 
with, the Bilingual studtot teacher to develop a particular com]jetency 

. 8. conference with other school personnel (principal, director o£ 
instruction, supervisors, etc.). 

' ■ " . ' - • . ^ 

9. conference with the cooperating V^eapher to work out shared procedures 
and standards for evaluating teacher competency. 

10. provide jipnsul tat ive services through i^egular inservice training. 

' 11. asses the performance of tW "student teaching training program and 
plan experience with school district personnel that will lead to^ 
greater understanding and Improvement of teaching. \ 

12. coordinate between university and public schools through the IHE 

director of student teaching. ' - . 

Cooperating Teacher; Major Roles, Relationships ^ and Responsibilities 
This year more bilingual teachers throughout the country will be called 
upon to perform major roles the professional edaication of the new ^ 
generation of teachers, of LEP tstujfients, as well as to help fei|.low inservice 
teachers. ^Known by such names 1^ cooperating, supervisory, or master 
bilingual^ teachers, they supply novices with the experience necessary 
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for a beginning proficiency in dual-^I^rfl^uage,^^t^ching . 

' Heitzmann (1977) states tHstt-'the cooperating teacher- continues tp 'pl^y 

* ^' . ' " ' ' ' > ' ^ • 

t-he key role in the developirifent of the student teacher. * It is the '^ctjope^ating 

teacher who provides the...^5^to-day assistance and s^iperyision QfNfhe, 

• clinical experiences of the prospective teacher as he ot sh^^rogresse§^^^ . 

within the pre-teaching and early teaching stages. , * . / 

In the context of bilingual classrooms the cpopefating . teacher , txii 

' ■ ' ■ ' ■ •■ / ' 

addition to being an experienced person who possesses the competencies/ 



required for effective bilingual instruct ion, must also be traiped in, the 
dynamics"^ of ^'stipervision. \ ^ r-^:^^^.^,,- 

The functions involved in this supervisSlry role are Intensive, /personal, 
and highly individualized and demaffe skill, motivation, intelligenice and ^ 
emotional stability. All competent teachers are not Automatic^My good 



supervising teachers. The skills necessary for teaching elementary or even 
H 

secondary schbol students ai^ not identical with those needed* in teaching 

■ > ' ' '■ ■ 

a prospective teacher, or those neede'd in providing demonstrations, analysis, 

and evaluation of the teaching act itsejf . In order to provide pr;.oper • 

" . ■ • % 

training for a teacher-to-be, the bilingual cooperating teacher needs to be 

\ ■ ■ ■ V ■ \^ - ■ ■ 

functioning in a higher stage of development. The concern. 'level of the 
cooperating bilingual teacher should be well beyond all* the vague" uncifeftain- \ 

■ ■• ■ C ^ ' 

ties of managing oneself in tt\e classjoom. The cooperating teacher .should 
be secure in his or her oVn professional role, or it will weaken the 
relationship which must exist during the critical stages when the student 
teacher begins to acquire the teacher rple. 



Bennie (1972) states that colleges and universities prefer cooperating 
teachers that are altruistic enough to want to work with student teachers, who 
feel a professional duty involved and who thoroughly enjoy such assignments as 



cooperating teachers. 

When a student teacher is placed in a designated bilingual classroom and 
is asked to participate as a member of an instructional team practicing the 
, principles of clinical-developmental supervision , the quality of the practice! 
teaching is increased. It is through this un^|Aie cooperative effort of 
training bilingual teachers that the goals of bilingual^ education and the , 
improvement of bilingual .programs may be further realized. The presence of, an 

apprent-Jp&M®ra classrpoui^ results in an indirect self-evaluation and self- 

* ' • '' 

improvement of all the members the instructional team. Indeed the coop- 

erating teacher must be a competent bilingual individual, practitioner, and 

field researcher with skills in supervision as well as in public relations. 

The major competencies needed to fulfill the role of the cooperating 

\ ■ J 

teacher are: . 

\ . ; . . . . 

, 1. understand the characteristics of bilingual instruction and seek to 
improve peirsonal competencies while working with the student 
teacher. , 

2. work with ^he members of the instructional team on establishing 
goals for the administration, operation, and evaluation of the 
student teaching program. ^ 

3. confer with the university Supervisor regarding the observation 
and evaluatipn of the student teacher. 

4. assist the student teacher in planning activities which will 

* * provide the opportunities for the prospective teacher to graduaMy 

experience greater responsibility and complexity of the teaching.! 
task. • . , - 

5. serve as a model for the student teacher. 

6. provide the student teacher with information basic to the 
adjustment to the class and school. 

7. implement principles of clinical-developmental supervision. 

. N 

8. supervise all clinical experiences of the student teacher, h 

9. confer with the student teacher in regards to the progress being 
made. • 
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10. meet periodically with other teachers in the school or school 
system to openly discuss problems and strategies for solutions. 

. • ^ . 
Bilingual Student Teacher; Ma:ior Roles, Relationships and Responsibi- 
lities , 

The student teaching experience is the culmination of education and 
training for the prospect :^ve bilingual teacher. The potential value of the 
practice teaching experience has seldom been questioned. Within a clinical- * 
developmental approach for supervising bilingual student teachers, the 
experience appears even more valuable as the developmental stages of the 
student teacher and the corresponding supervisory behavior within the 
clinical cycle are combined to create a harmonious interaction among THE and 
LEA personnel interested in Improving the student teaching program. 

Regardless of the time required ^by the. THE for the student teaching 
experience, the student teaching* program is usually divided in"^ three major 
stages which provide for gradually experiencing greater responsibility and 
complexity of the bilingual teaching tasks. These phases define the tole of 
the student teacher as one of observer (role identificatioii^ phase) , 
apprentice <role induction phase), and practitioner (role assumption phase). 
(Elementary Student Teaching Handbook , UTEP) 

As the student teacher progresses through the student teaching experience 
he or she passes through a series of developmental stages of teaching 
effectiveness which also parallel the student *s stages of concern. An 
awareness ^of the developmental stages and concerns is helpful to, those IHE 
and LEA team members with supervisory responsibilities. This awareness 
enitfBles the instructional team to establish a program which facilitates the 
student teacher's development. • 

No aspect of the student teaching experience is more critical for success 



than that of establishing a special team relationship among the IHE supervi- 
sor, the bilingual cooperating teacher, and the student teacher. Cooperative 
planning, feedback, and encouragement are necessary elements which foster 
this type of relationship. These elements are inherent in the clinical- 
developmental approac]bi to supervision. * ^ 

By following the principles of clinical-deyelopmental sujpervision, the 

members of the instructional team are a^le to share in the responsibility of 

- ■» . 

assisting the student teacher in acquiring, maintaining, and. Improving the ^ 

matrix competencies neede4 to function effectively as a bilingual teacher. 

This unique opportunity for interaction between the IHE and LEA personnel has 

the potential for Improving supervisory practices and effectively institu- 

,^ ^onalizing bilingual programs. " ' 

The major competencies\iieeded to fulfill the role of bilingual student 

teacher are^ 

* . . . 

1. recognize and respect the position of the cooperating teacher and 
assume responsibilities mutually agreed with the cooperating, teacher. 

2. maintain an active interest in the support of the policies and 
activit)ies of the whole school in order to be a constructive force^ 
for the growth and betterment of LEP students, the school, and 
himself or herself. " 

3. ^rk on a day-to^-day basis with the cooperating teacher to discuss 
and plan the instructional program. 

^ 4. plan and teach lessons incorporating feedback received dur^ing the 

conference cycle of clinical supervision. 

5. meet with the university supervisor, and principal te discuss the 
student teaching objectives. 

6. attend university seminars. 

7. attend meetings that the cooperating teacher attends according to 
building policy. 

8. demonstrate mastery of the matrix competencies for bilingual 
insltruction. 

I - ■ ■ * > 
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9» liold conferences with the cooperating teacher and college supervisor. * 

10. discuss the final evaluation with the cooperating teacher and the 
college sup'ervisor. * i 

11. practice the principles of . clinical-developmental supervision. 

LEA Bilingual Ptogram Director: Major Roles, Relationships > and Respon- 
sibilities 

The bilingual program director is involved in the, overall administration 

of the^bilingual pi^ogram in the local school district. The major responsibili- 

V 

ties in. this role require a variety of administrative duties. However, 
instructional supervision is also a major r^esponsibility of the bilingual 
director. The bilingual* director must structure and monitor the entire 
organization of the biJLingual program using input from principals, teachers, 
and *^ supervisors so that information and procedures are specified and made 
concrete prior to implementation. . 

In the larger districts the director may have a staff 'of supervisors, while 
in a small district the director. may need to. also function as a clinical 
supervisor of classroom teachers. Informal interviews with program directors 
In over forty school , district's in South Texals revealed thaKJJ;^ cteates a 
severe hardship on the bilingual program when the bilingual director has to 
also supervise the classroom teacher. 

In schools that participate in student teaching programs, the bilingual . 
director 'would also need to be involved in coordinating . student teacher 
activi^^s^TXjhe opportunity to participate in a student teaching program 
where the IHE supervisor uses the clinical -developmental approach, ^^^^ 
of great benefit to the bilingual director. By acquiring the taiowledge and . 
skills of a clinical supervisor, the quality of the instructional program 
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would be greatly improved. Many school districts, however, do not enjoy the 
opportunity of student teacher 'training. Consequently, the bilingual^ 
director might not be involved with, THE personnel trained in clinical- 
developmental supervision and therefore, would need to employ a consultant or. 
an administrator trained to provide assistance in implementing this approach. 

Valverde cites other responsibilities of the bilingual director that 
extend beyond clin^al supervision. For a comprehensive, list of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory duties of the bilingual director our recommended . 
list might be added to a list such as the one '^Valverde suggested. 

The major competencies needed to fulfill the role of bilingual program 
director are:' . ^ 

1. work with the THE and ><f£&fer^*t;SA personnel* on establishing goals for 
administration, oper^ion, and evaluation of the student teaching 
program. 

2. assist in committee selection of program teachers, teacher aides, . 
and assignment of student teachers to cooperating teachers when 
applicable. 

3. provide training or hire conlsjjltants to provide training for 

0 improving clinical -developmental supervisory competencies of teaching 
personnel particularly to the bilingual supervisors and, if 
applicable^ to the cooperating teacher^ 

4. require evidencfe. from supervisors in charge of the bilingual program ^ 
. that observation, feedback, and analysis of teaching is being 

systematically conducted. 

"^5.. identify program evaluation procedures and evaluate supervisory and 
instructional personnel. 

require supervisors and teachers to evaluatei the quality and 
effectiveness of bilingual materials. 

7. provide timely disbursement of program monies to purchase materials 
and equipment. / . ' 

8. coordinate meetings 'with supervisors, teachers, and subject matter 
specialists in order to discuss teacher training requirements and 
procedures . 

^ ' ■ , y 

9. provide. for the teachers* release time from instructional duties 
for inservice training. 
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10. develop procedures to inVolve teachers In the decision making 
\ process during the implementation of t^e bilingua3|[ program. 

11. attend training sessions in order to understand more about the 
oQitential problems which bilingual teachers may encounter. 



12. provide meetings for principals, teachers and supervisors to 
review program progress and to identify and solve problems. (These 
should be planned, scheduled, and documented). " " ' 

13. /periodically distribute a newsletter throughout the school system 

describing the progress of the bilingual program. 

14a if\o supervisors are available, provide clinical supervision to 
V teachers. 

^ ' ■ . ■ \ ■ ;. ■ 

The Bilingual Supervisor: Major Roles, Relationships and Responsibilities 

» • . .. 

Perhaps the most complex role^ in a school is that b£ supervi-sor. Super- 
visors are responsible for so many areas of seryice that the title is hardly 
descriptive* It might be wiser not to consider "supervisor" as a title, 
but as a specialized job that, requires specialized training— since supervisors 
must contribute to any area of the school program or to an service required 
to keep the school running. 

In tj/le field of bilingual education the supervisor is primarily respon- 
sible ror providing in-class support to classroom teachers. The bilingual 
supervisor's role is basically that of resource, leader. The supervisor 
should provide expertise to support program development along with needed 
information and practical experiences for professional improvement of the 
teachers he or she supervises. In addition to supervisory functions, the 
supervisor is also involved in general administrative functions.* Lucio and 
McNeil (1979) noted that conditions in school sitiiations^ do not always permit 
the oper.ation of the logic-tight compartments of line and staff or authority 
and influence. In the implementation of bilingual programs, supervisors are 
sometimes delegated authority and held responsible for results. They must . 
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therefore, hold others responsible for carrying out instructions. ' , 

The bilingual supervisor must establisli a special professional relation- 
ship with the classroom teacher. Cogan (1973) describe^ a variety of 
^lationship patterns between supervisors and ^epchers. ' The major ones are 



as follows: 

* 1. the superior-subordinate relationship 
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2.. the*^ teachet-student relationship ^ 
3. the counselor-client relationship 
- 4. the supervisor as evalu^tor and rater . 

5. the "helping relationship" In * supervision 

6. clinical supervision as colleagueship ^ . - 
In the clinical-developiiiental mode, the colleague Relationship predpm- 

inates. Instructional change is determined through mutual agreemi^nt and 
mutual^trust between professionals. Coimnunication between the teacher and 
supervisor is privileged and confidential. It is recommended that no reports 
of the teacher's performance be given to the adminis'tration unless it is 
feared that the teacher poses a threat to the welfare of the students and all 
the resources have been exhausted by the supervisor to remove the problems. 
Adl^ierence to confidentiality and the ideals of professionalism will reduce 
teacher-supervisor anxiety and energies can be focused on the learning needs 
of ^^udents through their mutual professional, development . The major 
competencies needed to fulfill the -role of bilingual supervisor are: 

1. provide evidence of the innovation's appropriateness relative 
to the school's goals. 

2. provide activities designed to deal with existing attitudes and 
values that are obstacles to the change. 

3. work within the instructional team for pi^oper selection of program 
teachers, teacher aides, and assignment of student teachers to 
cooperating teachers when applicable. 

' / ■ ■. . ■ • ; 29;. - 33 \ ,,■ 



4. assist the staff at the local campus levfel in planing and implemen- 
ting the bil^g^ial program. 

5. cooperates with the principr^T^d his staff in identifying and 

• solving instructional problems related to coordination of regular 
^ and bilingual programs. ^ 

' 6. provide leadership over procedures for bildiigual program evaluation. 

" • • ■ ' " * . . 

7. develop a well-organized ins^Jvice ^education program relative to 
the innovation for participating staff. 

8'. assists the school staff in th^/STagnosing of the needs of LEP 
students, interpreting assessment instruments, and utilizing 
results for identification and placement. 

9.^ assist in the evaluation and selection of instructional, programs, 
materials, and equipment with regard to supporting the bilingual ^ 
program, ^ 

10. review any hardware and software carefully with teachers during 
inservice programs so that teacher acceptance is not jeopardized 
by ambiguities in. how to use various parts of the program. 

11.. focus interaction with ' teachers on specific instructional strategies, 
demonstration teaching, content qupstions, etc., using principles 
of clinical-developmental supervision. 

12. cooperate with administrators and teacher^ in formulating roles and 
responsibilities for team members as well as for any outside 
consultants. 

13. provide soUiid estimates of financial and staffing requirements and 
reasonable projections of future program costs.- 

14. interact effectively with students* to. promote a positive school 
' , image. 

15. promote positive community relations through effective dissemination 

>s ' of information. 

/■ — ' . 

16^ perform other duties and functions as needed for the effective 

operation of the bilingual program, ^ . - ^ 

Bilingual^ Teacher': Major Roles, ^Relationships , and Responsibilities 
-The major role of the bilingual teacher is that of developer, practi- 

' V 

tioner, and field researcher. The teacher^ must provide input ^d feedback 
about the bilingual program, the s^dents, and his or her own performance at 



* 



every step of implementing the innovation. 

The continued ^fevelopment and refinement of teacher competencies is ' 

, ^ / ■ ■ . ■ • ^- 

crucial to the implementation and institutionalization of emerging programs 

** . * * ' 

such as bilingual education t In addition to basic teachiag competencies, 

bilingual teachers must receive special training to meet the linguistic, 

cultural and pedagogical needs of the LEP student. Cogan (1973) notes that 

in the implementation of innovative programs, teachers must also be given 

enough expert help to ^ke such innovations "stick." He suggests that 

clinical supervision can facilitate innovative program implementation , and 

that the competenclTes required can be systematically and mutually developed 

a|id evaluated through the cycle of clinical supervision. 

The bilingufii teacher needs a relationship of . continuing support from 

his or her colleagues, particularly the bilingual supervisor and the principal. 

' ■ ' . .. . . ■ / 

'Ultimately, the role of the bilingual teacher^^ in responding to the . 
tinique needs of limited English speaking students, i^ to interact effefctively 
with each component of t^e educational setting within the framework of the 
philosophy md objectives established by Board policy, consistent with 
statutes- and standards of regulatory agencies* and in accordance with 
administrative regulations and procedures, to create an educational envigSn- 
ment which is conducive to' learning and which^rovides opportunities, ' 
strengthens areas of weakness, and extends positive values to . each facet 
of life. * - . * . ^ ^ 

The major competencies needed to fiilfill the role of bilingual^teacher 

are: . . 

1. understand the characteristics of bilingual education. 



2. study carefully the theory and philosophy of bilingual education. 

' " 31 ^ 
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3. make ideas known on. how^o develop and strengthen the communication 
process and on how to smoothly install the innovation. - 

4. descril?e preferences and attitudes toward , the proposed innovation in^- 
an open, direct, and honest manner. 

5. coiflmunicate questions and concerns tp the appropri^e members of 

the instructional team. ^ . 

* ■ - ■ • 

6. ^use administrators and supervisors as respurce helpers in meeting 
needs resulting from the innovation. - ^' ■ . 

7. -work with the principal and supervisory staff in identifying arid 
solving problems related to LEP students. ^ 

8. be available for feedback sessions. 

9. administer^ and analyze oral language proficiency tests to identify 
Lisp students . , 



10. 'ftiagnose and assess student needs witH regard to. the instructional 
goals and objectives. 



11. utilize teaching techniques: and clafssroom strategies to accoimnodate 
the various learning styles^and modes of LEP students. 

^ . _ ' , _\ 

12. group students in reference to language proficiency and level of 
cognitive development. / . 

13. teach subject matter in the student ' s first and second language. 

14. ' assist in the selection of programs, equipment, and materials 

to-meet student needs. 

15. ii^teract with students to promote a positive school image to ^ 
enhance the teaching-learning process. 

16. cooperate with other teachers in planning and implenjenting the 
instructional program for the students assigned to him. 

17.. supervise paraprofeMionals, aides, and volmt^rs assigned to his 
classroom. 

18. perform effectively assignments relating to recajrd keeping, reporting, 
and textbook accounting. , - . 

19. promote positive community relations through effective communication 
and involvement of parents and community members. ^ 

20. after the innovation is implemented, meet periodically with other 
teachers in the school system to openly discuss role problems and 
strategi||^ for solutipns. 

.• ■ * " ' ■ ■ ; ■ 32 ■ ■ ' 
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21. give the bilingual program a fair chance for success by teaching in 

the recommended manner. ' . 

■ ' ' ' . " ■ 

22 . visit teachers in other schools using 'bilingual -education to learn 

what new^ roles and responsibilities are required for more 

effective implementation. 

23. use feedback gained tlfrough. the clinical supervisory cycle for 
continued* improvement in the process of developing the required 

"bilingual teaching competencies. ^\ 

24. perform other duties and functions as needed for effective bilingual 
program operation. ^ 

Principal: Major Rolfes, Relationshi'ps > and Regponsibilities ^ — • — ^ 
An import^t function of the principal is to exert (dynamic leadership to 
improve the quality of life of each' individual within the school (Roe, 1980). 
Basic to this improvement is th6 development , implementation and institutiona- 
lization of emerging instructional programs such as bilingual education with 
the potential of improving instruction for the LEP child: As the instructional 
.leader of the school , the principal plays a key leadership role in coordinating 
the knowledge and abilities of all personnel within the school as well as 
iri\ reviewing" the evidence about how well each of the individuals is or is not 
suc^eding with pupils. , . 

In addition ttT leadershijjf^^^]^ and being knowledgeable in the dynamics 
of chid^ge, Valverde (1978) states that in order for a principal to be effective 
in implementing and insitutionalizing emerging programs, a principal must 
also possess some basic qualities and skills similar to those required of , a 
bilingual teacher. Among the qualities identified by Valverde are 1) a" 
genuine seni^itivity toward the culture(s) carried by the students, 2) a / 

thorough knowledge of the philosophy and theory concerning bicultural educa- 

■ ■ ^ ' ■ . , ^ • 

tion and its application and 3) formal training in administering and* 



supervising bilingual programs. A knowledge of clinical-developmental 
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supervision would also be required of a principal attempting to imp^ment and 
institutionalize this t^e of supervision. 

Th^ principal must be willing to practice his or her leadership, role 
within the instructional team concept* (ITC) • As a member of the Tm, the 
principal interacts with a group of people facilitating the opportmity to . 
build his knowledge base in bilingual education and bilingual prog^m super- 
vision. Information on the legal , theoretical , psychological, anSconceptuaX \ 
foundations of bilingual education, for example may be provided b»the college 
supervisor. Information on-^ program implementation, scheduling, the ^ 

expertise in the supervision of ^ bilingual programs may be proyid^ by the 



the other 



school disjrtrict supervisor and/or program director. The p.rjUicipS operating 
in the ITG shares his leadership and administrative kriowled^ wt| 
team members as he provides input necessary to maintain balance instruc- 
tional emphasis • ^ 

In school districts involved in student teacher training ^Mograms, 
'the principal is also in a^ strategically important position to ^^rectly ' 
influence the bilingual student teaching program. He or she caM assist the 
te^ i5 setting up criteria to select the cooperating bilingualpieachers. 
Together with ^ther team members the principal can evaluate the^tudent 
teaching program. 



equ^ntly, the principal^ takes an active part, in the sup^visory process. 



'|)articularly in smaller school^. Through visitations and conferences he or 
she is able to exercise the same rel^io^ship with bilingual t.||^achers that 



exist with regular factilty members. The major role of the pr.lM|?ipal in 
implementing the bilingual program, is that of liaison, clarimkr, and, 
supporter.' The principal should monitor communication channe^jij?^ among program 

• ■ ... •■ : .f ■ 

personnel. He or she is also the primary school agent for havitng materials 
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available when they are needed. ^ * ■ \ 

/'^ll in all, the principal is responsible for utilizing his or her 

leadSl5ship , supervisory, and administrative skills in managing his assigned 

* — -"""^ 

school in order to promote the educat^Jonal^evelopmenfe* of each student. The 
principal^Ls respoixsible for planning and implementing the total instructional 
program for his assigned school. The principal has r^esponsibility for the 
overall administration of the scbolM, coordinating non-instructional activi- 



^e 



ties and services as a supftort to the instructional program. 

major competencies needed to fulfill the role of the principal ai^e: 



1. understand the dharacteristics of bilingual education. 



2.. assess teachers* attitudes, morale, and preferences befoi^ imple- 
mentation' of'^the bilingual program. 

. . V- • . ■ 

3. design a systei^^l which differing views of teachers, specialists, 
etc. , may be commrafeLcated and reconciled prior to implementation. 

) * ' ^ 

4. develop with teachers proposed procedures for gathering evaluative 
data and for obtaining periodic feedback on . the innovation. 

5. design procedures for obtaining teacher input on the tasks to be 
performed by consultants. 

6. set early delivery dates for any hardware and software. ^ 

7. make sure a sufficient amouilt of necessary m^t^rials and" supplies 
are available in the classroom before implementation of the 
program begins. ^ ' 

.1 

8. develop plans for teacher training about what to do and expect 
during th^ early stages of the program. >^ 

9. attend training -sessTons in order to better support the teachers. 

10. initiate periodic meetings to develop solutions, to aAy probleihs. 

\ ' ^ ■ . • ' ' 

11. assure that parents are knowledgeable concerning the^^^^^gram. 

12. assure that teachers get the recognition they deserve faj their work 
in the bilingt^ program. ' 
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For principals participating in. a bilingual stxid^nt teaching pr6gram, 

the following responsibilities may also be necessary: 

, 13. assist in screening potential cooperating teachers whicn meet :the 

criteria set forth by, the university and school district andVassist 
in^settijig up procec^res>»for their continued selection. . ^ 

14. participate, in the orientation of the student teachers and 
cooperating teachers assigned to his building. 

15. undertake in-serviqe education programs wKich will enable his 
faculty to do the supervisory job e;Kpected of it. ^ 

16. act as an advisor to the cooperating teacher and student teacher 
and In some cases, if problems arise, serve as mediator. 

.17. o.ccassionglly analyze strategies being used in clinical -developmenlzal 
supervision. ' 

18. evaluate the quality of conferencing that i^ tdking place, between 
cooperating teacher and student teacher and at times become part 

,of that process to make sure it is taking place. 

19. assist in arranging for an exchange of ideas .among public school 
personnel an^y^ollege faculty to ensure that the student teaching, 
program will -be one of continuous improvement with an ever increasing 
quality of teachers being-^produced. 

2fO. acqiiaint student teachers with school philosophy, procedures and 
personnel p . ' • 

The Framework o"E Clinical-Developmental Supervision as a ^^s tern for Building 
Instructional Leadership Competencies in Bilingual Educgjtion Programs 

■ * . * 

Few educators have advocated thfe exploration and development of the 

leadership secto^of bilingual programs. Consequently, t}ie leadership 

component has lagged behind as ..the instructional component moved ahead *^'dn 

the development of teaching competencies.^ 

A system for building , instructional • leadership tod supervisory competen- 

cies must be established if bilingual programs are to be effectively 

.■ • '. ' I ' ■ ^. ■ ...V • 

implemented. Establishing such a sjystem requires: y % 



1. a collaborative effort among a network of people within the IHE and 
the LEA, I ' 

L 

2. a- redefinition of the existing approaches to supervision Vf both 
preservice and inservice bilingual teacher training, / ' 

3. that the initiative for making the system opejrational be forthcoming 
from both institutions, and 

4. that procedure^^'^Ba: monitoring and evaluating the performance of bilin- 
gual supervisors arid tfeachers be specified. 

Figure 5 provides a comprehensive overview of the- proposed theoretical 

framework for a more systematic approach to the development* of supervisory 

and instructional competencies in the context of bilingual programs. 

Cooperative Acticai: ITC ... 
The instructional team concept (ITC) is the mechanisnk for instructional 
change through cooperative effort. Innovati&ns such as bilingual education,. 

y r ■ • ■ 

require that ^1 of the individuals involved in the training of bilingual 
personnel possess a common understanding of bilingual program goals. The ITC 
serves as a forum within which team members from the IHE and LEA who are 
responsible for instruction and supervision of preservice and inservice 
bilingual teacher ^training programs can work cooperatively towards these- 
goals. ' r 

The IXP replaces the traditional leadership roles practiced by 
administrators and supervisors alike. It requires that roles, relation- 
ships, and responsibilities be. clearly delineated on a functional basis 
rather than on administrative hierarchies. Cooperative effort, joint 
decision making, mutual support and communication are the basic principles . 
which undergird the instructional- team concept. . 
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^ The Framework: Clinical -Developmental Supervision ^ ^ 

The existing traditional approaches to supervision of student teachers 
and inservice biliagual teachers are unsystematic and generally dysfunctional, 
^^llingual educators must seek to ! define alternative modes of supervision 
which are change-focused and directed at promoting the development of 
supervisory leadership competencies as well as teacher competencies. The 
supervision of emergent programs requires procedures for assessment and direct 
feedback evaluation of those aspects of instruction that are of concern to 
teachers, rather than procedures that concentrate on itjems on an evaluation 
form or on items that are of major concern to the supervisor only* 

\ Clinical and developmental supervision c^^^^provide a more direct and 
functional approach for improving the performance of bilingual supervisors 
and teachers alike. Clinical supervision offeirs a systei^tlc process that 
helps teachers identify and clarify problems, receive feedback data and, 
mutual support for developing solutions to these problems. Clinical super- 
vision focuses on what and how t^acher:s teach as^ they teach. The basic method 
of clinical supervision is systematic rational study and analysis of teaching. 
The major concepts which clinical supervision* provide s ar e planned-change, 
colleagueship, mutuality, direct contact, and skilled -service ^in. the labora- 
tory of the teacher's own classroom. 

Developmental supervision is derived from an educational philosophy of 
progressivism and is premised on stage theory. Developmental supervision 
offers a framework of concepts from humanist, cognitivist, and behaviorist 
views of how adults learn. It suggests that there are methods and orienta- 
tiorls to learning that are more appropriate than others when determined by ' 
purpbse, situation, and needs of individuals. Humans learn through s^f- 
exploration, collaboration^, and conditioning. Research has not (nor will it 

39 
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likely ever) unequivocally establish one orientation towards learning as the 

•' . ' ^ 

"pjroven way". (GlickmanV 1981) 

The principles of clinical and developpiental supervision can be practiced 

simultaneously to create a dtial^supervisory model. In this eclectic model 

systematic procedures can be executed in terms of the developmental stage ^ 

of the bilingual teacher or student teacher. Clinical -developmental supervision 

allows bilingual teachers, student teachers, and supervisors to move through 

a series of stages to higher degrees of competency. 

Initiating the Process: A Challenge * ^ I 

The initi^fPing responsibility for making clinical-developmental super- 
vision operational in the context of bilingual education needs to be felt by 
both university and public school educators. Bilingual educators in both 
institutions need to be more supportive of quality instruction for I^P 
learners. Leaders in our field need to demand improvement of instruction 
through accountability, competency, and renewed commitment to bilingual 
program goals. Bilingual teachers, supervisors, and parents 'together with 
university educators need to look at current practices with a sense of 
constructive dissatisfaction. We must risk disrupting the status quo for 
the purpose of quality bilingual education. 

We must hold to the strong opinion that faulty bilingual programs 
cannot be remedied, satisfactorily, from a distance. We must accept the 
challenge and the opportunity^ that intense clinical interaction between . 
teachers and supervisors incorporates more possibilities for yielding higher 
levels of student achievement. ^ 

The times call for strong leadership. We must learn to do more^th less. 
As Valverde (1979) so eloquently remarked, "individuals placed in ^C' new 



structure and required to perform complex behaviors must be given rigorous 
formal, academic, and on-the-job training". We must choose to use our best 
talent and invest the next generation of bilingual educators with skills to 
meet the emerging problems with confidence. 



Process J^aluation in the Clinical-Developmental Model 
Bilingual programs have faced numerous problems wit^h traditional 
approacl^gs to evaluation. Bilingual education has not been evaluated in 
equitable"^ terms and with pertinent stancfards of judgj^ment.; Typically, eva- 
luation designs focus on product and ignore process evaluation. . This limited 
analysis damages the opportunities for quality programming for minority 
children. 

Bilingual" researchers^ and educators have argued that innovative programs 
require innovative evaluation procedures. In bilingual teacher training 
programs, educators should attempt to evaluate various other dimensions of 
the program which are also directly related to the achievement of ' bilingual 
learners such as the effects of supervision on teaching and the quality of 
supervisory practices. 

Evaluation is perhaps the most salient feature of the proposed clini- 
cal-developmental model. Formative or process evaluation is inherent in\he 
clinical supervisory model. The face-to-face analysis of teaching/learning 
behaviors are unlike the traditional "form" evaluations. 

The strength of clinical evaluation is vested in the notion that analysis 




is for the purpose of providing assistand^ in developing teaching skills and 
not for the'mere^ arbitrary rating of performance. This removes suspicion, 
fear, and mistrust to a problem-solving atmosphere. Data obtained in a 
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^ climate of mutual trust will provide measures which will ultimately prove to 

be more equitable and true. 

y 

«^ Concluding Statements 

This work proposes the utilization of two types of supervision-?^^clinjI!cal 
and developmental — for application within a bilingual education context./ 
Whereas each independent model has numerous merits » it is proposed that for 
bilingual education programs, a dual model would prove more effective. Ef- 
forts to develop a delivery mechanism for supervision of bilingual teachers 
and student teachers could yield multiple benefits to bilingual education 
^ personnel at the IHE and at the school districts. We believe that through a 
network of university field-test programs, utilizing a more holistic approach 
to supervision, a clearer definition of the role of supervision in bilingual 
education programs can be realized. We welcome the opinion of other educators 
of the feasibility of collaborating efforts between universities for field 
testing this endeavor. Ultimately, the design of cld^nical-developmental su- 
pervision in the context of bilingual education must he exanCLned more 
thoroughly for adequacy through research and through critical analysis. 
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' Appendix ' ^ ' ' . 

THE CLIHICAL SljffiviSIOlf CYCLE: 
. , , AN OVERVIEW . - _ 

o ... ■ * * • 

/ " ' ' • ♦ ' . . - . 

Stajge 1: Preobservation Conference 

Stage 2: Observation * 

Stage 3: Analysis^nd Strategy 

Stage 4: Supervision Conference 

Stage 5: Postconference Analysis 

I. The Preobservation Conference . ■ ** 

A. Purposes ^ , , 

1. To obtain information as to the teacher's intentions (objectives 
of^j^hfe lesson; planned procedures; criteria of evaluation). 



# 2* To establish a "contract" or agreement between the supervisor 

and the teacher (items or problems on which the tBacher wants 
feedback) . ^;>iy 
3. To establish specific plans for parrying out the observation 
^ ^ ^ (how supervisor should deploy; use .of tape recorders or not; 
' time limits) . ^ 
B. Possibilities ^ 

1. The conference can serve to relax both parties, by allowing for 
frank discussion of any uneasiness or concern. 

2. Especially during a second or third observation cycle, the 
conference serves as a communication link"^^ the past and 
provid^s^^for^edirecting atjtention to leftover agenda, changes 
recently made. 



9 

Source: CLINICAL SUPERVISION, Special Methods for "the Supervision of 
Teachers , Goldhamner , Anderson, and Krajewski, 2nd Ed., pp'. 208-211. 
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3. In ^pme cases, th^ conference can be devoted to a rehearsal (or 
practice) 'of devices and techniques to be used. 

4. The "contract" is not necessarily riestrictive. . It is primarily 
to assure that the teacher specific interests will be met, 
;.ast-minute revision or modifications of plans, as a result of 
questions raised in this conference, are n9t only possible but 

desirable;, the supervisor then shares with the teacher a keeji 

• . . - ' ... ' - ' A 

interest in assessing the ef f ectiveniess. of the plan. 

II, The Observation . ' 

_'.A'./ Purpose 

1, Tq view the lesson as ^planned in the preobservatiqn conference- 

■ ■ ■ • ■ c ■ ■ * ■ 

B. Commentary r . ' ' ^ 

^1. Logistics should be carried- out as pl^n^d: 
■ \ a. observing (and recording) what ; ^ / ' ; 

b. whether or hot to be "essentially invisible" and detached 
\ from the observed events. 
V c. when, or in what manr^r, the observation will be terminated. 

2. Use 6f interaction analysis; videotape or audiotape is highly 
recommended wherever feasible. 

^1. The Analysis and Strategy 
A. Purposes 

1. To "reconstruct" the observed events ^^(^s sen tially as historians 
attempting to agree on what actually happened). 

2. To assess the observed lesson, in terms of: ^ 

a. tjhe teacher's own intentions. . 

b. pedagogical criteria (especially those which have been^ 
generated within the total team) . 

49 ' ' *' 
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c. the teachex^g own "pattern" and history (as.it become^ known) . 
3. To consider supervisory implications. 
.4. To develop a plan (strategy) for helping this teacher: 

a. points, questions, ideas, problems to be raised or elicited 
during the conference. . 
' b. role to be played by supervisor during the conference. . 
B. -Conraientary 

1. Many lessons usually last longer than was predicted: it therefote 

makes sense to have an open-ended understanding with the teacher 

• . *- • 

as to starting time of the supervisory conference. 

2. The strategy must include, determination of priorities, since 
probably not all items can or should be brought up in the 
supervisory conference. - , 

3. The supervisor must aim to establish a climate within which 
supervision may take place. People have to be ready to hear 
what you are ready to say, or to voice the ideas you are 
attempting to. steer them toward. There are many perceived 
threats to the individual and his or her perception of self, 
and the supervisor must create an atmosphere of credibility 
(for e^^mple, analysis supported by concrete evidence) and of 
trust (with reference to the supervisor's competence, motives, 
and essential "optimism" vis-a-yis this teacher's future). 

' Such a climate is established by: 

a. using the ground rules of "inquiry" teaching: examine 




ideas, without intent of hurting pj^pley open all idea^ to 
examination ;1^e flexible and objective. 
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b. assigning priority to thosa items . of teaching behavi9r that 
are amenable to cli^nge in the time (and under the conditions)' 
available. The deeper, underlying patterns of a teacher's 
behavior are less amenable to change in a sliort program than 
are the relatively mare superficial things (such as technical 
behavior) . . " <^ 

^c* dealing with behavior, not^with the person. Avoid psycholo^zing 
or analyzing people, and steer clear of ethical and other more 
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dangerous problems * 

d. selecting only a few of the, amenable behaviors on which to 
work, keeping the task manageable, and insuring that reward- 

' for-change will be within each teacher's immediate grasp. 

e. working with strengths , if possible, rather than with 
weaknesses, itt is easier to recognize and to talk about the 
failures, but do not fall into that trap. 

4; The strategy sessip^ should continue until the supervisor has 
reached closure on some specific, achievable approaches that 
can be presented to, or elicited from, the teacher. It should' 
also strive to identify behavioral criteria that will help the 
supervisor to know that the message has actually "gotten across." 
5. Be sure to settle on a strategy for opening the supervisory 

conference (the opening ploy), including what will be said and 
in what tone of voice. " * 

IV. The Supervision Conference 
A. Purpose ^ 

' 1. To provide feedback an^ to provide a basis for the improvement 
of future teaching. It may be appropriate (at the outset or 



later as needed) to redefine the supervisory contract. Among 
other features or purposes are: ^ 
a. to provide adult rewards and satisfactions. 
" b. to define and authenticate issues in teaching. 

c. . ta offer didactic help (if appropriate). 

d. to train the teacher in techniques for self -supervision. 

e. to develop incentives for professional self-analysis . 
B. Commentary . ; 

1. The burden for ensuring that goals are reached, for maintaining 
the pace of the conference, for coping with problems that arise, 
for deciding when to depart from strategy (for instance, to 
terminat^ if the strategy fails, and so on rests primarily with 
the supervisor. In the postcoijf er^nce analyisis, feedback should 
be provided to the supervisor with respect to his or her 
performance. - 

2. When the conference has been completed, it is sometimes appropriate 
to invite the teacher to comment on the value of the conference, 

' on points that have been made, and on follow-up that seems fitting. 
V. The Postconf erence Analysis 
A. Purposes 

1. To reconstruct, as appropriate, the events of the conference. 

2. To assess the conference in temns of: 

a. the supervisor's own intentions. 

b. supervisory criteria. 

c. apparent value of the conference toVthe teacher, 
3.. To consider the implications of this event vis-a-vis the develop- 
ment within the supervisor of greater professional skills. 
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4. to evaluate the supervisor's skill (in each role, and for the 
group as a whole) in handling the several phases of the cycle. 
Commentary 

1. In a sense, this analysis represents supervision's "superego," 
its conscience. It provides a basis for assessing whether 
supervision is working productively. Pluses and minuses are 
examined, and the supervisor decides' to mpdify supervisory 
practices accordingly. 

2. Part; icipat ion in the* observation cycle, and especially this part 

of it,^helps the participants to understand better the intellectual 
and the emotional dimensions of the teacher's work. 

3. Among the matters to discuss are: the techniquiis of the super- 
visor; implicit and explicit assumptions that were made; values; 
emotional variables; technical and process goals. 

/ ■ 
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COMPETENCIES FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Appendix E 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION^ TEACHER COMPETENCIES FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



A. Language, Linguistics and Content 

1. Demonstrates proficiency in linguistic structures of the native and 
target languages. i 

2. Demonstrates knowledge of English language dialects. 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of the function of language in the classroom. 

4. Demonstrates knowledge of the formal structure of language: phon- 
ology, morphology, lexicon, etc. : 

5. Demonstrates the ability to identify the similarities and differen- 
ces between the two language systems (English and Spanish) » 

^6. Demonstrates skill in designing and implementing instructional 

strategies that demonstrate knowledge of first and secoiid language 
acquisition. 

7. Demonstrates skill In identifying probable interferences and possible 
reinforcements in the acquisition of two language systems. 

8. Demonstrates skill in asses^^img language development of students. 

9. Demonstrates oral and written proficiency in the native and second 
languages. ' 

10. Demonstrates aural proficiency in the native and. second languages. 

11. Demonstrates reading proficiency in the native and second languages. 

■ ■ f 

12. Demonstrates an appreciation for the student's vernacular and commun- 
icates in a manner designed to lead toward universal forms of first 

-dnd second ^languages . 

13. Demonstrates skill In teaching the language arts in the universally;, 
accepted form of the native language. 

14. Demonstrates the ability to design and implement instructional 
strategies to develop the student's communication skills: listening, 
speaking, reading, writing. 




15. Demons t rat fes\laiowledge of the relationship among the communication 
skills in the language arts process. " 

16. Derionstrates knowledge of language assessment as related to specific 
methodologies . 

17. Demonstrates an ability to identify and expand basic concepts in the 
native language. 
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18. Demonstrates knowledge and skill iiy^ communicating concepts from 
science. 



19. Demonstrates knowledge and skij^l in communicat'ing concepts from 
V mathematics. > 

20. Demonstrates knowledge and skill in communicating concepts from 
social studies^ 



Culture^ 

1. Demonstrates knowledge and proficiency in the anthropological, 
sociological, psychological, historical and aesthetic aspects of 
the culture of the target population and th6 United States. 

2. Denionstrates knowledge of the theory and cRncept *of culture. 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of similarities and differences between the 
two cultures. 

4. Demonstrates understanding of the local manif estaljlflLons and dynamics 
of t'he culture of the target population. 

Demonstrates skill in tran^hlttlrig knowledge, skills, and value* 
from the specific cultural systems. 

6. Demonstrates knowledge of verbal and non-verbal characteristics of 
each language iand culture. 



Testing Methods 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of the rationale for identification df LEP 
students. ^^/^ 

2. DeBDionstrates Imowledge of the criteria for establishment of a proper 
testing atmosphere. 

3. Demonstrates ability to administer at least one of the tests of 
English language proficiency approved by the Agency for identifying 
LESA students. 

4. Demonstrates ability to scqre and record test results. 

5. Demonstrates ability to analyze test results for identification of 
LESA students. ^ 

6. Demonstrates an ability to utilize evaluatioil procedures for assess- 
ing students' progress and diagnosing student language and instruc- 
tional needs . ^ 



Instructional Methods 



!• Demonstrates knowledge of and skill in the use of first and 
Siiipcond language methods and instructional techniques, 

' * * . . ■ 

2, Demonstrates the ability to utilize methods to diagnose reading • 
levels of students and conduct appropriate instruction in reading 
for first and second languages. 

3, Demons traU|gfs knowledge of classroom management for self-contained 
classroom^ team teaching, and resource teacher arrangements, 

4, Demonstrates knowledge of methods for individualizing instruction. 

Instructional Materials Use 

1, Demonstrates knowledge of Texas state adopted materials available 
for bilingual education. 

2, Demonstrates the ability to select and adapt state adopted text- 
books and other materials for classroom use, 

• • 

3, Demonstrates ability to use materials for instruction in bilingual 
education. - 



Paraprof esjfional 

1. Demonstrates ability, to pirovide communication links by presenting 
instructional materials in the native language of the pupil and 
assists with the interpretation of the school ^s program to parents 
and students whose native J^Hbage is not English. 
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Aide II: Demonstrates skill^K assisting teachers in class drill 
exercises and in identifying student learning problems. 

Aide III: Demonstrates skill in assisting teachers in most routine 
drill of students, working in te^m'^t^ching settings productively, 
and performing as an "assistant teacher" under the direction of a 
teacher. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

CElfGLISH-AS-A-SECOND-LANGUAGE) >v 
COMPETENCIES FOR STAFF DEVELbPMtNT . 

A. . Language and Linguistics ^ , . 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of the linguistic structure of English. 

2. Demonstrates knowledge of the formal structure of language: phon- : 
ology, morphology, lexicon, etc. / 

3. Demonstrates the ability to identify the similarities and differewBtes- 
between first and second language systems. 

4. Designs and implements instructional strategies^ that demonstrate 
ioiQwledge of second language acquisition. 

5. Demonstr^,tes understanding of second language ^quisition by' students. 

6. Demonstrates an ability to identify probable interferences and ^ 
possible reinforcements in the acquisition of first and second lan- 
guage systems by students. 

< ' ' ■' 

7. Demonstrates skill in assessing second language develppment of 
students . 

8. Demonstrates skill in designing and implementing instructional strate- 
gies to develop the student's specific skills in English — listening, 
speaking, Vreading, writing — and a knowledge of culture. 

B. Culture \ ' 

. 1. DemonstratesTchowledge and proficiency in the anthropological, socio- 
logical, psycholo'gical, historical and aesthetic aspects of American 
culture. 

2. Demonstrates knowledge of the, theory and ^ricept of culture. 

3. Identifies the various components of the specific ciAtUre, i.e., deep 
and formal culture. 

4. Demonstrates knowledge pf similarities and differences between cultyires. 

5. Demonstrates skill in transmitting knowledge, skills, and values from 
the Specific cultural systems. 

6. Demonstrates knowledge of non-verbal characteristics of langtiage and 
culture. 
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C. Testing Methods 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of the rationale for identificatior^ of 
students of limited English-speaking proficiency 

2. Demonstrates knowledge of the criteria for establishment of a 
proper testing atmosphere, ^ 

3. Demonstriites ability to administer at least one of the tests of 
English language proficiency approved by the Agency for identifying 
LEP students. ^ 

4. Demonstrates ability to score and record test results. 

5. Demonstrates ability to analyze test results for identification of 
LEp students. 

6. Demonstrates an ability to utilize evaluation procedures for assess- 
ing student progress and diagnosing student instructional needs In 
the four language skills and knowledge of culture. 



D. Instructional Methods ' , / 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of and skill in the use of secondary second 
language, methods and instructional techniques . ' 

■ ^ 

2. Demonstrates the ability to utilize methods to diagnose skill levels 
of students and conduct appropriate instruction in those skills for 
English. ) 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of methods for creating a positive classroom 
atmosphere fo¥ learning. 

4. Demonstrates knowledge of methods for individualizing instruction. . 

E. Instructional Materials Use ^ . ^ 

1. Demonstrates the ability to select and adapt state adopted textbooks 
and other; materials for classroom use. 

« 2. Demonstrates ability to use materials for instruction in English-as- 
a-second-language. ^ ^ 

3. Demonstrates the ability to incorporate content area materials into 
English-as-a-second-language lesson content. 
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Name 



Date Completed \ 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine the concems^of people 
involved in the bilingual education adoption process. The items were developed 
from typical responses of school and college teachers who ranged from no . 
knowledge at all about various programs of Instruction to many years pf 
experience with them. Therefore, a good part of the items may appear to be*^ of 
little relevance or irrelevant to you at this time . For the completely 
irrelevant items, please circle "0" on the scale. Other items will represent 
those concerns you do know, in varying degrees of intensity, and should be 
marked h;Lgher on the scale, according to the explanation at the top of each of 
the following pages. j 



statement is very true of me at this time. 

. 

statement is somewhat true of me now. 

statement is not% at all true of me at this time. 

statement sterns irrelevant to me. 

Please respond to the items in terms of your present concerns , or how you feel 
about your involvement or potential involvement with bilingual education. We 
do not hold to any one definition of bilingual education, so please think of 
it in terms of your own perceptions of what it involves. Remember to respond 
to each item in terms of y^ur present concerns about your involvement or 
potential involvement with feilingual education . 

Thank you for taking time no complete this t^sk. 



For example: 
0 1 2 3 4 
0 1 2 3(4) 
0 (1) 2 3^4 
(0) 1^2 3 4 



5 


'6 


© 


This 


5 


6 


7 


This 


5 


6 


7 


This 


5 


. 6 


7 


This 



£4 
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0 1 2 3 4 • , 5 6 -7 

Not true of me now Somiewhat fcruie of me npw Very true 'of me now 



4 5 6 7 



1. I am concerned about students' attitudes toward CV 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
bilingual education. 

2. I now know of some other bilingual education 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
programs that might work better. 

3. I don't even know what bilingu^il education, is . 0 1 2 3 

4. I am concerned about not l;iaving enough time to 012 3 45 67 
- organize myself each day. 

5.. I would' like to help other faculty in their use 0 1 2 3,4 5 6 7 

I of biS£agual education.. 

6. I have a very limited knowledge about bilingual 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
education. . 

7. I would like to know the effect of reorgani- 0 12 3 4 5 6 7 
zation on my professional status. 

012345 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



8. I am concerned about cotiflict between my 
interests and responsibilities. 

9. ^ L am concerned about revising my use of 

bilingual education.^ . - 

10. I would like to (Jevelop working relati^jff^hips 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
with both our faculty" and outside fac^Uty 

using' bilingual education. 

11. I am concerned about how bilingual education 
affects students. _ . 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



12. I am not concerned about bilingual education. 01234567 

. • 

13. I would like to know who will make the 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
decisions regarding bilingual education. 



14. I would like to discuss the possibility, of 
using bilingual education. 



0 12 3^4 56 7 



15. I would like to know what'^resources are 0 1 2„ 3 - 4 5 6 7 

available if we decide to adopt Jjilingual ^ 
education. ^ 



16. I am concerned about my inability to manage 
all that bilingual education requires. 



0 12 3^4 5 6 7 
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0 1 • 

Not true of me now 



Somewhat 



17 • I would^^like to know how my t'bftfihfixg or 
administration is supposed to change. 

* ■ ■ • 

18. I would like^ familiarize other departments 
or persons with the progress of bilingual 
education. 

19. ^Uam-^ concerned about evaluating my impact on 
i students. 

20. I would like to revise bilingual ejbcat ion's 
instructional approach. 

21. I am completely occupied with other things. 

22. I would like to modify our use of bilingual 
education based on the experiences of our 
students. j 

23. Although I don't know about bilingual 

/ education, I am concerned about things in the* 
area. • ' 

24. I would like to excite my students about their 
paxt in bilingual education. 

25. I am concerned about time spent working with 
nonacademic problems related to bilingual 
education. 

26. I would like to know what the use of bilingual 
education will require. in the immediate future. 

27. I would like to coordinate my effort with 
others to maximize bilingual education's 

\ff ects. 

28. I would like to have more information on time 
^ and energy commitments required by bilingual 

education. 

29. I would like to know what other faculty are 
doing in the area of bilingual education. 

30. At this time, I am not interested in learning 
about bilingual education. 




4 5 6 7 

of me now Very true of me now 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



0 1 v2 3 4 ' 5 6 7 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1.2 34 5 6 > 

012 3 4 5 6 7 

01 2 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 • 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

,0 1 2 3 4 5-6 7, 

0123 4 567 
012345.67 
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0 

Not 

■ \ 

* 31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 



true^of me now 



. 3 ^ 4 5 
Somewhat true of me now 



I would like to determine how to supplement, 
enhance or replace bilingual education. 

I would like to use feedback from students to 
change bilingual education. 

I would like to know how my role will change 
when I am '*using bilingual education. 

Coordination of tasks and people is taking too 
much of my time. 

f 

I would like to know how bilingual education is 
better than what we have now. ^ 



6 7 
Very true of lye now 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

^0 12 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 



0 12 -i^^ 
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PLEASE COMPLETE tllE FOLLOWIlia: 



* 1. ischool District 



School Name > 

3. Teacher Name 



4. Grade (s) you currently teach: (check one or ^ore) 

K 1 2_ 3 / a 5^ ( Other, specify_ 

5. Nvimber of years at present school 



... 

6. Age: 20-2 9 30-39 40-49_ , 50-5 9 60-69_ 




7. What is your ethnicit^^: Mexican America n , Black Americ 
^ ^ \: Anglo America n , Othe r \ 

8. How long havfe you been teaching in a bilingual classroom, not counting this 

J^eve r 1 year ^2 years 3 yea^ s 4 years^ 

9. In your use of bilingual education, do you consider yourself to be a: 
Nonuser ' Novice Intermediate Old hand Past user 



10. Proficiency in Spanish: Excellent Fai r . Poor_ 



11. What is your Texas Education Agency Certification status? (Check one) 

State Certified Teacher with Bilingual Endorsement. • 

— ^ . 

State Certified Teacher. with Special Assignment Permit. 

' / • . ^ ^ 

J State Certified Teacher with No Bilingual Endorsement or Special Assign- 
ment Permit. , - { 



J 



Currently teaching on an Emergency Certificate. 
Other, specify: )_ 



12. « HaVe you received specialized training in Tbilingual education? Yes ^ No^ 

• « ■ ' *' 

If yes, what type of training did you receive' (check one or more). 

^ o College course(s) ' ^ District sponsored workshop (s) 

TEA/Service Center 36-Hour Institute 



Other training (specify type and length) 



13. Highest degree earned: Associate^^ Bachelor^ Masters Doctorate^ 



lERylC" Year degree earned 



LEA: 



ADDRESS: 



ADMINISTRATOR: 
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CONTACT PERSC»}:_ 

TITLE: 



MONITORING TEAM CHAIRPERSON; 
tEAM MEMBERS : 



DATE(s) : 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(s) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTIONS * 



7. 



ERIC. 



Districts required to establish 
a bilingual education or special 
language program shall establish 
and operate a Language Profi- 
ciency Assessment Committee 
(LPAC). 
(Sec. 77.355) 



6.^ 



IA. If the district is required to es- 
tablish a bilingual education or 

^ special language program, has it 

established an LPAC? 

IB. Does the membership of the LPAC 
havl^ as a minimum the following?. 
. A campus administrator 

. A bilingual > teacher 

. An ESL teacher 

• A parent of a LEP student 

IC. Has the LPAC reviewed the Home 
Language Survey Data?,, 

ID. . Has the LPAC reviewed the relative 

language proficiency of each stu- 
dent? 



lA. Yes 



IB. Yes 



IC. Yes 



ID. Yes 



No 



No 



No 



No 



7i 



r 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTIONS 



IE. 



IF. 



IG. 



IH. 



II. 



7i 



ERIC 



v 



How many PLS students scored between 
the 23rd arid 40th percentile on the 
language arts and reading section of 
an agency approved standardiz^d test? 



How many students scoring between 
the 23rd and 40th percentile on the 
language arts and reading' section of 
an agency approved standardized test 
were classified as tfiP arid recom- 
mjended for program placement? 



Hqw- many students scoring between , 
the 23rd and 40th percentile on the 
language arts and reading section 6f 
an agency approved standardized £est 
wer^ not classified as LEP? 



How many students scoring between 
the 23rd and 40th percentile dt the 
end of the year on the language arts 
and reading section, of an agency ap- 
proved standardized test have been 
classif ied/as non-LEP and been recom- 
mendied for exiting? 



HoT||lt{iany studenr8«*-6£qxina between 
the 23rd and 40th percenTile at the 
end of the year on th6 language arts 
and reading section of an agencj&^ap- 
proved standardized test have nqt 
been ^ recommended for exiting? 



IE. 



IF 



IG. 



c 



IH. 




II. 



7'^ 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTI ONS 




2. 



Districts which are imabl'^io 
offer bilingual education's re- 
quired by 77.352 (a) (1) shall 
offer an alternative program. 
(Sec. 77.352 (b) 
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o ■ 
ERIC 



IJ. Has trie LPAC documented evidence 
p^t students scoring between tl^e 
23rd and 40th percentile on the lan- 
guage arts and reading section' of an 
agency approved standardized test 
still have a need for instruction 
through thk primary language? 

IK. Have students scoring below the de- 
signated levels on oral language pro- 
ficiency tests and scoring below the 
23rd percentile been classified as 
LEP and recommended by LP AG for pro- 
gram placement? 

IL. ' Has the LPAC been given the oppor- 
tunity to review other pertinent 
data as needed? 

IM. Are records of classification of 
students kept by LPAC? 

IN. . Has thq LPAC been given the oppor- 
tunity to review and monitor LEP 
student progress? - 

2A.^ Has the district requested permission 
for an alternative program from the 
•Commissioner of Education? 

2B. Was the request fbr approval for an 
alternative program submitted by« 
August 15 of the school year? 

2C. Has, the district received approval 

from the agency tp operate an alter- 
native program? ^ ^ 



IJ. 



Yes 



No 



IK. 



Yes 



Ho 




IL. 



Yes 



No 



IM. 



Yes 



No 



IN. Yes 



No 



2A. Yes 



No 



2B./ Yes 



No 



2C. Yes . 



N<? 
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COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FIN DINGS / EXCEPTI QNS 



2D. 



2E, 



00 



3. 



ERIC 



■r , 

Distificts not required to pro- 
vide a bilingual education or 
other special language program 
un^er Sec. 21.453, TEC, shall 
provide an appropriate language 
program f LEP students, 
(Sec. 77.352 (d)) 

7d 



3A. 



Does the prSgram being implemented 
conform with the alternative program 
approved by the agency? 

Has the district taken adequate 'steps 
to recruit qualified personnel? 
(check as applicable:) 
. Retcaiuing and reassignment of 

district personnel . 
. Provide financial Incentives above 

and beyond state and local pay^ 
' standards 

. Letters of recruitment to univer- 
sities with bilingual teacher 
training programs 

How many 

Neilj^spaper Ads 

. Active recruitment on college 

c ampu s e s 

Which campuses? 



Use professional teacher organi- 
zations to acquire bilingual teach- 
ers 

Other \ 



Does the district provide for its 
LEP students an English as a second 
language program in grades K-12? 



2D. Yes 



No 



2E, 



Yes 



No 



3A. Yes 



No 



\ 



CbMPLIANCE STANDARD 



4^ ' Districts that provide a program 
of instruction in English as a 
second .^ language (ESL) shall de- 
velop a"^ program, of intensive ' 
instrucltion which considers th^ 
student 's 'learning experiences, 
and which incorporates the cul- 
tural aspects of the student's 
backgrounds. 
(Sect 77.353 (b)) 



0^ 



ft 

V 



7V 



ERIC 



INDICATOR(S) J^. 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTI ONS 



AB. 



4C. 



4D. 



AE. 



Is the district's ESL program an in- 
tensive program of instruction with 
the purpose of developing English 
competence? 

. Classes stress oral language 

development? * 
. Class conducted mostly in English? 

Does the district's ESL program pro-, 
vide for language differences by 
using the res.ults of language asses- 
^ment for instructional prescriptions? 

Does tlie i2SL program reflect a de- 
velopmental and sequenced approach 
to listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing? (as evidenced by:) 
. Lesson plans 



Materials 



. Class groupings 
. Curriculum guides 

Are the ESL teachers trained in re- 
cognizing and dealing with language 
differences? 
(check as applicable:) 

. By ESC 

. By University 

Are the cultural aspects of the stu- 
dent's backgrounds an integral part 
of the ESL program 
. As evidenced ^by culturally rele- 
vant materials 
. As evidenced by culturally rele-- 
vant classroom displays 



4A. Yes 



No 



4B, 



Yes 



No 



AC. 



Yes 



No 



AD. 



Yes 



No 



AE-. 



Yes 



No 



7 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /Ek^PTIONS 



o 



The district's LP AC shall give 
written notice to the parent off 
the classification of his/her 
child as a student of limited 
English proftsiency within 10 
days after this classification 
occurs • 

(Sec. 77.360 (d)) 



ERiC 
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4F. 



4G. 



AH. 



*5A. 



5B. 



Are the previous learning experiences 
of the students an integral part of 
the ESL program? 

. As evidenced by class participation 
. As evidenced by class ass^jgnments 

Are pertinent cultural patterns of 
the United States included in the 
ESL program? (as evidenced by;) ' 
. Materials 
. Lesson plans 

Has the district ensured that ade- 
quate 'planning arid committiication 
occurs between the' ESL and the regu- 
lar teacher? 
(check. as applicable:) 
. Regularly scheduled meetings 



Other 



Was the notice given within 10 days 
to the student's parent? 

Were the parents of students eligible 
to participate in the required bi- 
l^lngual education program informed 
of the benefits of the bilingual 
education or special language pro- 
gram and that it is an integral part 
of the school program? 
(check as applicable:) V > 

. Letter from superintendent 

. Newsletteir 

. Phone call 

. Teacher home visit 

. Other 



4F. 



Yes 



No^ 



4G, 



Yes 



No 



4H. Yes 



No 




5A. Yes 



No 




8u 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 




INDICATOR(S) 


o 


FINDINGS /EXCEPTIONS 






r 











6. .A student who is not of limited 

English proficiency shall be al- 
lowed to participate in a bilin-^ 
gual education program with the 
approval of the school district 
and the student 's. parent , 
(Sec. 77.358 (g))' 

7, Districts shall place students 
enrolled in bilingual educati6n ' 

* or -special language programs in 
classes with other Students of 
approximately the same age and 
level of educational attainment • 
(Sec. 77.359 (b)) 



8i 



Does evidence indicate that LEP 
studeni* are participating fully 
with their English-speaking 
peers in subjects where language 
proficiency is not essential, 
including art, music, and phy- 
sical education? 



er|c- 



6 A. Does documentation indicate that the 
district has kept the number of stu- 
^ dents who are non-LEP to 40% or less 
. of the total enroll'ees in the bilin- 
gual education program? 



7A, Has the district documented its ef- 
forts to place st^ents enrolled in 
bilingual education or other special 
language programs in classes with 
other students of approximately the 
same age and level of attainment?. 
, As evidenced by classroom cumula- 
tive folders 
. As evidenced by grade book 

7B. Has the district kept adequate re- 
cords of the educational level and 
progress of each student enrolled 
* in the program? ^ . 
. Progress in first language 

, Cumulative ^folder 

, Grade bo^k^ 

, Report card 
, Progress in 2nd language 

, Cum^ulative folder 

, Grade book 

, Report card - 

8A, Was^J^dence observable in class 

rovers, i=n class assignments, etc., 
^^nat LEP students are participating 
^ fully in subjects such as art, music, 
and physical education? 



6A. Yes 



No 




7A. Yes 



No 



7B, 



Yes 



No 



8A. 



Yes 



No 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



TNDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTION?" 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Does evidence Indlj^ate that the 
distrift has ensured that .stu- 
dents of limited English profi- 
ciency have the opportunity to 
participate fully with other 
•students in extracurricular ac- 
tivities? 

District's bilingual education 
and special language programs ' 
shall operate under the student- 
teacher ratio established by thfe 
Agency, and shall reflect the 
special educational needs of V 
the 'Students. 
(Sec. 77 •359) 

Districts must provide^ a bilin- 
<gua:l or special language pro- 
gram to students of limited 
English proficiency even if the 
students have a' handicapping 
condition. 
(Sec. 77.357 (^)) 



ERLC 



Districts may transfer a LEP 
student out of a bilingual edu- 
cation or special language pro- 
^ ^gram if the ^student is able to 
participate equally in the reg- 
ular, ail English program. 
(Sec. 77.356 (h)) , 



9A. Was eviclence observable iii class 

. rosters, in cla^ assignments, etc., 
that LEP students have the opportun- 
" ity to participate fully with other 
students in extracurricular activi- 
ties? 



lOA. Has the district complied with the 

student -teacher ratio established in 
TEC Sec. .16.102? 

In grades Kt-12 the Mtip should he » 
as close to 1:25 as possible,. 



IIA. Has the ^district identified and is 
it serving students elegible for 
programs under this subchapter in 
accordance with TEC Section 21.455? 

IIB. " Has the district ensured adequate *- 

coordination between bilingual or 
other special language personnel and 
special education personnel? 
(check as applicable:) ' 
'. Individual Ecjucational Plan for 

Special Education LEPs _^ ^ 

. Planning meetings between Special ^ 
language and Special .Education 
personnel, - 
. Other * ' ' .'^ ' 

12A. Has. the district administered, agency 
approved English* oral language pro- 
' ficiency test to deterjnine if LEP , 
students may exit? 



9A. Yes 



No 



lOA. Yes 



No 



irA. Yes 



No 



IIB. fes 



J 



12A. Yes 



No 



.84 



COMPLIANCE ST|ANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXqEPTI ONS 



85 



128. 



12C, 



12D. 



Has the district administered agej^Cy 
approved written standardizeji tests , 
. in English to each LEP students to 
determine if the student may exit? 

Has the district administered the 
SBOE criteria for the reclassifica- 
tion: 

^ At K-1, student scores above desig- 
nated levels for UEP otiT oxal profi- 
ciency ^ 
. At 2^12, student scores above de- 
signated levels for LEP on oral 
proficiency and scores above 40th 
percentile on the language arts 
sections of an agency approved 
standardized written proficiency 
test and Is recommended for exit 
. by L^. 

How many students scoring between 
23rd and 40th percentile on the lan- 
guage arts iand reading section of an 
agency approved a standardized test 
were classified as LEP and regom- 
mended for program placement? ^ 



12E. 



How many students scoring between 
23rd and 40th percentile on the lan- 
guage arts and reading section of *an 
agency approved standardized test 
continued to be classified as LEP? 



12B. Yds. 



No 



12C. Yes 



No 



12D. 



12E, 



86 
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C(»^LI AN CE STANDARD 



12F. 



12G. 



12H. 



121, 



13. An LP AC that 'exits students 

from bilingual education pro- 
grams shall ronduct follow-up 
studies on each eicited student 
for two years, and shall consi- 
der all app^ropriate data, and 
may prescnbe participation in 
S V programs that address the needs 
of the student. / ^ 

(Sec. 77.355 .(h) 



13A. 



ERLC 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTI ONS 



How many' studentsi^scoring between 
the 23rd and 40th percentile on the 
language arts and reading sections of 
an agency approved standardized test 
have been reclassified as non-LEP 
and have been recommended for exit- 
ing? t 



12F. 



How many students scoring between 12G'. 
the 23rd and 40th percentile on the 
language arts and reading se.ctions of 
an agency^ approved standardized test 
ha^ve been reclassified as jxon-LEP 
and have not been recommended for 
exiting? ■ 

Has the LPAC documented evidence that 12H, Yes 
students scoring between the 23rd 
arid 40th percentile on the language 
aists section of an agency approved 
^andardized written proficiency 
^est still have a need for iristruc- 
ti^fk^ttrr^gh the primary language? 

Have students scoring above the 40th 121. Yes 
percentile on the language arts 
sections of an agency approved stan- 
dardized written proficiency test 
been reclassified and recommended 
for exiting? 



No 



No 



Has the LPAC properly documented its 
two-year follow-up study on each 
student for whom it has reoommended 
a transfer out of the bilingual ed- 
ucation program? 



13A. Ye&. 



No 



88 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTIONS 



14. 



ERIC 



Districts shall assign to bi- 
lingual education and special 
language programs teachers that 
are appropriately certified. 
Districts that are unable to 
secure fully-certified bilingual 
teachers shall request emergency 
permits or special assignment 
permits, as appropriate, in 
accordance with Subchapter N 
of Chapter 141 of this title. 
(Sec. .77.361 (a)) 



13B. Has the LP AC reviewed all pertinent 
information on each exite'd student?. 
^ (ch^ck as applicable:) * 
. Achievement' test scores 
. Criterion-referenced test ~ [ ~ 
scores 

. Grades in all subjects or 
courses . 

. Written & oral teacher's 
evaluation ' ■ 

. Other information as 
appropriate ^ ' 

13C. Has the LPAC prescribed participation 
in bilingual education, ESL, compen- 
satory, or other programs that ad- 
^ dress the needs ^of thos^ students who 
are not performing as desired in th^ 
all^English curriculum? 

14a. Has the district emplyed appropri- 
ately certified teachers in its bi- 
lin^al program? ' 

14b. Has the district employeji appfopri- 
ately certified teacherd in its ESL 
program? 

14C. If the district wad unable to secure 
fully certified bilingual education 
teachers did it take all reasgnable 
"affirmative steps in its attempt to 

^ ^'^'-^ secure them? ( 

. Rapruitmefit vis:^t^ . 
. Lretters of recruitment 



Other 



13B. Yes 



No 



13C. Yes 



No 



UA. Yes 



No 



14b. Yes 



No 



14C. Yes 



No 
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CCMPLIANGE STANDARD 



INDICATOR (S) 



FINDINGS/EXCEPTIONS 




"L5. 



Districts which establish a bi- 
lingual education program shall 
make it a full-time program of 
dual -language instruction pro- , 
viding for the learning of hasic 
skills in the LEP student's pri- 
mary language and which also 
provides for the mastery of 
English-language skills. The ; 
program shall be designed to 
consider the student's learnihg^ 
experiences and shall incorpor-, 
ate ^the cultural aspects of the 
student's backgrounds. 
(Sec. 77.353 (a)) 



ERLC 



14D. Did the district request emergency 
teaching pa.rmlts or special assign- 
ment permits, as appropriate, in 
accordance with Subchapter N of Chap- 
ter 141, if it was unable to secure 
fully-certified bilingual education . 
j teachers? 

14E. Has the district compensated bilin- 
gual education and special language 
program teachers, as it may , for par- 
^ ticipation in continuing education 
X programs designed to increase their 

skills ^ lead to bilingual or 
, special language certification in 
accordance with Sec. 21.459 (f ) , TEC? 

15A. Basic concepts starting the student 
I in the school environment are taught. 
/ in the student's primary language? ^ 
. Do teachers use the child prir- 
mary ^language to oi*ient the child 
to the school .^ciety? 
. Do teachers use the child's pri- 
mary language to establish a cli- 
mate in which the student may 
learn? 



L5B4 Basic skills comprehending, speaking 
reading, and writing shall be de- 
veloped in the student's primary 
^ language as evidenced by^^ 
- Curriculum guides 
' . do they exist? 
• do teachers use' them? 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOft(S) 



FINDINGS /EXCEPTI ONS 



15B. (con't.) 



15B. (con't.) 



-Lesson plans 

. do lesson plans reflect primary 
language development activities 
daily since the beginping of 
school? 

. is each day's activity related to 

activities of the day before and 
f the day after? 

. do leisspn plains reflect cultural 

and eHihnic background of pupils? 
i-Materials . - 

. do materials reflect appropriate 

levels of difficulty? 
1 are state. adopted^ materials for 

primary language development 

used? 

-Classrooip displays • 
. do displays' reflect an ethnic 

background of pupils? 
. are displays in both langauges? 
-Class grouping 

. is classroom set up to use learn- 
ing c€\nters and small .group in- 
structron? 
, • does teacher use language assess- 
ment resultS|for in^tructionnl 
grouping? 
-Persontiel 

. does teacher provide instruction 

in the grimary language daily? 
. does the classroom ahve a^each- 
er aide? 

• if so, does the aide provide in- 
struction in the primar]^ language? 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



iS 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
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No 

No 
No 

No 



Yes ^ No.^ 



No 
No 



No 



No 



No 



No 
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cdMPHAl^cE standard' 



V 



INDltATQR(S.) 



FINDINGS/EXCEPTIONS 




9o 



ERIC 



15C. 



Basic skills of comprehending, spe^ak- 
Ing, reading, aid writing shall be 
developed in the English' language: 

- Is the districts ESL program an 
intensive program of instruetion • 
with the* purpose of developing En- 
glish . competence? 

• ' classes stress oral language 

develppment? 

• classes conducted mostely in En- 
glish;?.^ 

- Does the df!»4:rict's ESL program *^ 
provide for language differences 
by using the results of language 
assessment for instructional pre- 
scription? 

- Does the ESL program reflect a 
developmental and sequenced ap- 
proacli to listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing? 

. lesson plans \ 
. materials « 
. class groupings 
. curriculum guides 

- Are the ESL teachers trained in 
recognizing and dealing with lan- 
guage diTfferences? 

.'ESCs? 

. *by Univerisites * 

- Are the cultural aspects' of the 
student's background an integral - 
part of the ESL ptogram? ^ ^ ^ 

• as evidenced by culturally re- 
levant' materials? 

. as evidenced by cult^ally re- 
levant classroom dilfjP.ays? 

- Are the previous leaminc^exper- 
iences of the student;s*aff integral 
part of the ESL program? ^ 



V^OM^LIANCE STANDARD ^ 



ERIC 



INDICATOTl(S) FINDINGS /EXCEPTIONS 


• • ■ <»k. 

\ 1 . 

f .- ' > 

15Q. (con't.) 

• ' . as evidenced by class participa- 
\ tion? 

. as evidenced class assign-^ 
ments? 

- Are pertinent cultural patterns of 
the' United States included In the 
ESL program? ^ ' 
, ! . materials ■ ^ 
. lesson ,plans^: j| 

• —How hks the distii^ict ensured that 

adequate planninj| and coimnunlca- 
^ tion occurs between the ESL and ttie\ 
teacher? ; ' ' ^ 
. regularly scheduled 
meetings . 
• . other * 


15C. (con't 

Yes ' No ' 

" Yes No 

»i ■ . , 

Yes No • 

• 


^ . v; . 

15D. ^e subject matter ai|^d concepts 
taught in the student's primary 
language? 

- - Is math taught in the student's 

primary languaget^^ as evidenced by: 
. lesson plans ^ 
• materials V 
. curricului^ , 
^ . time on task VJ' 
^ • assessment' of sWtfent progress 
- Are social studies taught in the 
student's primary language ,as 
evidenced by: 
lesson plans 
. • materials - 

. curriculum guides 
" . time on task 

assessment of student progress 


15D. Yes No 

Yes ^ No 

r 

■ > / ■ ' 

/ • 



* Yes No 



COMPLIANCE STANDARD 



INDICATOR(S) 



Findings/exceptions 



15D. (con^fe.) ^ 

' ^ ^'^ ■ ■ 'H ' ' 

- Is science tauglit in tl^^ student's 
^primai^y language as evi^denccid by: 
. lessgn plans \ 
. materials \^ 
. curriculum guides j ' . 

. time on task *^ ^ 

. assessmeiiSt of student progress/ 

vL5El Subtject matter and concepts shall 
De taught in tli^ iluglish laaguage. 
(Is there evidence of the district 
effort to teach English in:* 
. lesson p!l^ns 
« . materials \ 
; curriculum gulrdes ^ 
. time on taski ^ ^ 
. assessment of student progr'^s) 



15D. .(tiin't.). 



•.•\ 



15E. Yds . No 
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